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A STRANGE MIDWINTER SCENE OFF SANDUSKY, OHIO. 


THE STEAMER “ AMERICAN EAGLE” CUTTING THROUGH THE ICE ON LAKE ERIE WHILE HORSE-SPEEDERS, BICYCLERS, SKATERS, 
AND ICE-BOATMEN ENJOY THEMSELVES ON THE ICY HIGHWAY. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Terms: - > $4.00 per year. 
2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, = $5.00. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


‘*Leslie’s Weekly ’’ Wanted. 


Copies of LESLIE'S WEEKLY of the following numbers and 
dates are desired, to complete our files. Wewill be glad to pay 
for any of these that our readers may be able to furnish us, 
Kindly address the copies to LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

January 6th, 1898, No. 2208. 
January 13th, 1898, No. 2209 
February 3d, 1898, No. 2212. 
February 2ith, 1898, No 2215. 
March 3d, 1898, No. 2216. 
March 12th, 1898, No, 2226. 
June 2d, 1898, No, 2229, 


The Railroad Man Vindicated. 


HE election of Chauncey M. Depew to the Federal 
Senate by the Legislature of New York is a strik- 
ing vindication of the railroad man, Ever since 
the late William H. Vanderbilt was accused by 
a slipshod reporter of exclaiming in an interview, ‘‘ The 
public be d” —which, by the way, was never said by 
Mr. Vanderbilt—the public bas been incited by every in- 
cendiary newspaper in the country to condemn all Vander 
bilts, all the railroads, and, inferentially, all the men con- 





nected with the railroads in any capacity whatever, 

From the date of the Vanderbilt episode the champion 
of the railroad man has been Mr. Depew. When his State 
unanimously presented him for the Presidency at the Chi- 
cago national convention in 1888, a few Western delegates 
objected, on the ground that Mr. Depew was a railroad 
man, and the incisive, logical, and convincing reply that 
he made to the accusation will not soon be forgotten. On 
every occasion after that, when the railroad man was chal- 
lenged Mr. Depew was ready to spring to his defense. He 
put the question directly, in 1888, if every employé of a 
railroad was forever to be ostracized in political circles. 
He reminded the anti-railroad faction that there were in 
this country, in the employ of the railroads, nearly a mill- 
ion men, all of them intelligent voters, and that it would 
be most dangerous for any political party to antagonize 
this great coherent voting force. 

Mr. Depew has always said that the work of the railroad 
man is just as honest and just as important as that of any 
other man, and that the management of a railroad property 
requires more brains and greater industry than the man- 
agement of almost any other corporate enterprise. Mr. De- 
pew has made no defense of himself as a railroad official ; 
that was unnecessary. He has spoken for the men who 
for so many years worked beside him or under his super- 
vision, and he has lived to see the railroad man fully vindi- 
cated. In his spirited address at the dinner given him by 
the Republican Club of New York, recently, Mr. Depew 
called attention to the faithful and efficient service as rail- 
road commissioner of New York State rendered by the 
late Michael Rickard, of Albany, who had been taken by 
Governor Hill from the ranks of the locomotive engineers 
on the suggestion of Mr. Depew, and placed in the respon- 
sible position of railroad commissioner of the State of New 
York. The cry against the railroad man that came from 
the throat of the granger from the West and the populist 
from the South has sunk into a whisper, while the cham- 
pion of their cause, in the person of Mr. Depew, goes to 
the Senate of the United States as the representative of its 
greatest and proudest commonwealth. 

Thus is the vindication of the railroad man finally and 
forever accomplished. 


Money Makes Trade. 


F trade makes money, it is no less true that money 
makes trade. England, now practically a free-trade 
country, built up its great manufacturing interests by 
relentlessly pursuing for many years a policy of the 

most stringent protection to its home industries. Notonly 
was a pecuniary penalty attached to the wearing of a hat 
made in France, but the English possessor of the hat was 
also liable to imprisonment for the offense. So with other 
articles in common use. This, to be sure, was several cent- 
uries ago. But, after establishing its industries by a re- 
morseless policy of protection, England found itself strong 
enough to compete in the markets of the world, and then 
it promptly declared for free trade and an open door every- 
where. 

So with Germany. Protection has been carried, in that 
country, to the extreme. The result has been a wonderful 
impetus to Germany’s industries, All the great nations, 
England, Germany, and France included, have also sought, 
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and are still seeking, by bounties and subsidies, to increase 
their domestic and foreign trade. While an outcry is heard 
in the United States against the granting of subsidies to 
our shipping interests, the German government, at this 
very time, is proposing to pay more than $1,000,000 per 
year for fifteen years, for the establishment of steamship 
lines between Germany and the trading stations of Asia and 
Oceanica. 

The fight for the commerce of the Orient has only com- 
menced, and Germany, as usual, is in the lead in the race of 
the nations. Its contract with the Lloyd steamship line 
binds the latter to construct its ships, for this new commer- 
cial service, of German material and in German yards, and 
gives the German government the option of utilizing the 
ships in case of war. Only German coal is to be taken 
on board, except by the special assent of the imperial chan- 
cellor. German goods are always to have the preference in 
shipment, and the German chancellor may prohibit the 
importation on the subsidized vessels of agricultural pro- 
ducts that may compete with those of German agriculture. 

It may be asked what Germany is to receive in return 
for this million-dollar annual subsidy. The answer is, an 
increase in the exports of German manufactures and an 
increase in the imports of desirable commodities from the 
Asiatic corintries. The trade that Germany seeks is worth 
looking af er. Since 1887 Germany’s exports to China have 
nearly treiled ; to Japan they have increased six-fold, and 
to the British East Indies nearly seven-fold. 

Heretofore our home market, with its wonderful expan- 
sion by the growth of our population, has given our manu- 
facturers all they cared todo. We are now just beginning 
to enter the markets of the world, to compete with the other 
great commercial nations for business in every civilized 
part of the globe. We cannot enter this competition un- 
less we are placed on as good a footing as any other na- 
tion, and if our competitors find it profitable to aid in the 
construction of ships and to subsidize new steam:.hip lines 
to new markets, we must promptly give the same kind of 
encouragement to our shipping interests or be left far 
behind in the sharp competition. 

We are far nearer to the Asiatic markets than any other 
great trading nation, and long since would have possessed 
these markets had we felt the need of them, or had our 
manufacturing and commercial interests received generous 
support from the Federal government. Every subsidy that 
enables a steamship line to secure a profitable business with 
a new country is a subsidy that helps the American manu- 
facturer and every manin hisemploy. The nation, there- 
fore, spends its money in such an effort not to help the few, 
but to help the many. It spends the money to strengthen 
itself, to give its factories new markets, and to give its 
working masses new tasks at which to labor for their daily 
bread. Money makes trade. 


The Basic Principle of Advertising. 


LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY recently stated that ‘‘ it may be set down 
as a basic principle in advertising that circulation without char- 
acter amounts to nothing ; that character without circulation is 
a little better, and that circulation and character together are 
best.” Commenting on this statement, the Philadelphia Ledger 
Says : : 

‘** The proposition of our goutomesrers is quite correct ; the 
advertiser who wants to receive all the advantages of that pub- 
licity which judicious advertising is certain to give, ae on 
to it that he receives for his outlay both character and circula- 
tion combined. Being sure of getting both he will be equally 
sure of customers and prosperity.” . 

For nearly half a century LESLIE’s WEEKLY has been the 
favorite weekly paper of the home circle and of public and pri- 
vate libraries throughout the country, and it has gone regularly 
from week to week to many subscribers in every land. Many 
have read it continuously since its existence, and its circulation 
to-day is the largest it has ever had, excepting for a period of 
sixty days during the height of the recent war, when it reached 
a phenomenal figure. As an advertising medium LESLIE£’s 
WEEKLY stands first and foremost among those who desire to 
come into touch with the thoughtful, conservative masses of the 
American people. An examination of or advertising columns 
will strongly fortify this assertion. 


The Fate of Cuba. 


Wiru the pen of a prophet, Jefferson wrote to Monroe, early 
in the century: ‘‘ I have ever looked on Cuba as the most inter- 
esting addition which could ever be made to our system of 
States. The control of the Gulf of Mexico, and the country and 
the isthmus bordering upon it, as well as all those whose waters 
flow into it, would fill up the measure of our political well-be- 
ing.” He added that this could never be obtained, even with 
Cuba’s consent, except by war. What Jefferson foresaw at the 
opening of the century has come to pass atits close. The fate 
of Cuba is sealed, its independence is now assured, but its ulti- 
mate destiny is annexation to the United States. That was the 
speedy destiny of Texas after it secured its independence from 
Mexico, and history will repeat itself with Cuba. Within a few 
hours of our own shores, originally, no doubt, a part of our 
main land, Cuba was intended by nature to be a part of the 
United States, and it will never realize its destiny and the per- 
fection of its happiness and prosperity until unerring fate has 
sealed it forever to us, 


The Plain Truth. 


Ir is hoped that, the authorities in New York City will see to 
it that no more prize-fights are permitted within our precincts. 
The police forbade a fight between George Dixon and Tom 
Sharkey at Mount Vernon, but no police interference stopped 
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the recent brutal exhibition between Sharkey and McCoy. The 
law-and-order society has work to do in this connection. 





Senator Foraker hastens to say that he did not speak for the 
administration in his speech on expansion in the Senate. Don’t 
mention it ! 


Young Indiana Republicans are talking of this ticket for 
1900: For President, George Dewey, of Vermont; for Vice- 
President, Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana. Platform: Young 
men to the front. 


T. A. Cressey, who was on the Spanish war-vessel Maria 
Teresa while she was in the custody of Hobson’s salvage-corps, 
writes to LESLIE’s WEEKLY to compliment us on the article in 
this publication regarding the abandonment of the Teresa ina 
storm. He adds that our mention of *‘ Bugler Cressey ” was an 
inadvertence, and that the complimentary reference was evi 
dently intended for Bugler Willard Crosset. Mr. Cressey gen 
erously writes that he wishes no undue credit, ‘* especially when 


it is taken from such a brave and heroic man as Crosset.” 


There seems to be some hesitation on the part of the authori- 
ties as to whether they should insist at once upon the eradication 
of lotteries, gambling, and cock-fighting in Cuba. It is said 
that the interest of the Cubans in these pastimes is so intense 
that they will not brook interference with such desires. The 
simple question is one of right and wrong. If lotteries, gam- 
bling, and cock-fighting are prohibited on moral grounds by 
the laws of the United States, the more quickly they are pro 
hibited in Cuba the better it will be for all concerned. There is 
no long-drawn-out process of telling the truth or doing right 
When the truth is to be told or the right thing is to be done, 
the quicker the thing is ended the better. 


Do oaths make perjurers ? is the question raised before the 
State Bar Association of New York by Judge Robert Earle, of 
the court of appeals, in an address recently delivered before 
that body on ‘‘ Too many oaths and their consequences.” Judge 
Earle has observed that perjury is rapidly increasing, and that 
the crime is committed in at least half of all litigated cases, by 
reason of the weakening in the belief in future punishment and 
the apparent certainty of freedom from present punishment. 
The learned judge fears that, unless perjury is checked, the ad- 
ministration of justice may be seriously imperiled. To this end 
he would have fewer oaths, so as to make them more impressive. 
He would do away with all promissory oaths for the violation of 
which no punishment is provided, and retain the oath in only 
two cases, namely, for witnesses at a trial and for persons whose 
right to vote is challenged. This is an interesting subject, and 
opens a fertile field for discussion. 


A number of influential gentlemen connected with church 
work have called a conference to consider a world’s parliament 
of religions, with the idea of promoting religious toleration, re- 
ciprocation, and co-operation. This movement, if it is directed 
by practical minds, should produce good results. Religion 
would profit if there were fewer churches, and if those that 
were left were better equipped for their work ; if, at least once 
a year, in every church, strong, convincing, argumentative ser 
mons on the: authenticity of the Scriptures were: preached ; if 
every church gave to the pastor the necessary help to search 
out the deserving and suffering poor, and if every church were 
made an open door for the needy in body or mind. If there 
were fewer churches and stronger preachers, freer pews and 
freer religion generally, the work of evangelizing the masses 
would proceed much more rapidly. Unity of church interests 
on the lines suggested would result in administrative economies 
that would give religious work a wider scope and much greater 
efficiency. 

The interesting statement was made at a recent social gather- 
ing in New York by Charles T. Root, the talented editor of the 
Dry Goods Economist that the first strictly trade journal to 
make its début in this country was his own, which appeared in 
1846, and that now over 800 of these journals are published in 
the United States, representing nearly every trade and gainful 
occupation, from the rolling-mill and the ship-builder down to 
the barber and undertaker. Mr. Root added that a typical 
trade journal to-day commands the best expert talent of the 
industry or business it represents. And, unlike the daily paper, 
which is supposed to cover everything under the sun, it confines 
itself within the narrow limits of closely-related industries, and 
within those limits is the supreme authority. We hear little of 
the trade journals, and yet it isa fact that they are relatively 
more prosperous than the daily and weekly newspapers of the 
United States. Trade journalism in this country occupies a 
unique and exclusive field, mainly because men of talent and 
ability, like Mr. Root and his associates, realizing the great op- 
portunity presented in this country for such publications, have 
hastened to seize it. 





It is as true to-day as it was nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, when the late P. T. Barnum wrote it, that ‘‘the American 
people love to be humbugged.” For nearly a generation, the 
Keely motor, the invention of tie late John W. Keely, of Phila- 
delphia, had been the subject of scientific discussion, inquiry, 
and examination. And now itis disclosed by the Philadelphia 
Press that the mysterious power which ran the Keely motor 
came from a hidden reservoir of compressed air in the cellar of 
his workshop. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been in- 
vested in the Keely enterprise, and he lived in luxury on the 
proceeds of his humbug. Scientists and experts gave him their 
unqualified indorsement, and on this indorsement the credulous 
gave up their hard-earned cash. The humbug is disclosed. This 
is only another proof of the fact that men with more money than 
brains, and sometimes with more brains than experience, love to 
speculate in something mysterious, intangible, and out of sight, 
rather than .to put money in safe, old-fashioned, solid institu- 
tions which conservative and experienced investors prefer. 
This is a good occasion to repeat what was recently said in these 
columns, that ‘‘ the crop of fools is eternal.” 
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=OneE of the best-known boys in this country is ‘‘ Boots” 
McDermott, of Pittsburg. ‘‘ Boots” is only thirteen, but he 
ae had a great experi- 
ence in the last war. 

He went with the 

Tenth Pennsylvania 
Regiment, United 

States Volunteers, 

to Manila, and be- 

came the pet and 





if 


mascot of the regi 
ment. He was with 
it in the trenches, 
and made himself 
useful by carrying 
ammunition during 
the firing. He after- 
ward went to Hong 
Kong with Admiral 
Dewey and became 
a great friend of 
that commander 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
was the first publi 
cation to make the 
unique experiences 
and character of 
** Boots” widely 
known, but now he 
is home from his travels and the Pittsburg newspapers and 
public have greeted him with an enthusiasm such as Ceesar 
may have aroused when he returned from the Gallic wars. 
‘* Boots ” was the guest of honor at the Bijou Theatre in Pitts- 
burg the night after he came to town, and made a bigger hit 
than the performance of ‘* Devil’s Island.” ‘* Boots” marched 
into a box with the dignity befitting a veteran and a friend of 
Dewey. Ovation followed ovation until at last ‘t Boots ” found 
the bright light of fame beating upon the box too strong for 
him, and he sought seclusion among his friends in the gallery. 
One result of the enthusiasm for the boy veteran is a poem by 
Harry C. Burns, a Pittsburg dealer in books and periodicals. 
Following are a couple cf stanzas : 





‘* BOOTS ” McDERMOTT. 


There were forty-nine reporters ; all the girls were out ; 
I tipped a copper with a toby, and asked, ** What's all this about ?” 
Said he: ** Are you a stranger? If not, well, you're a clown, 
For every one in ‘ Pittsie’ knows that * Boots’ is back in town.”’ 
* * * * * * * * * 


The greeting of our city we give to *‘ Boots’s” fame, 

And to every other lad that dares*t@*win & name 

Just home from old Manila, ** Boots**’ wears a hero‘s crown 

That’s why the people rise en masse when * Boots’ comes back to 
town. 


=Ethan Allen Hitchcock, who left bis diplomatic post at 
St. Petersburg early in January and has just taken his seat in 
President McKinley’s Cabinet as Secretary of the Interior, suc- 
ceeding Cornelius N. Bliss, is an example of the successful com- 
bination of studious qualities and ability in practical affairs. 
Mr. Hitchcock was a successful business man of St. Louis, and 
also one of the best-informed men in this country concerning 
conditions in the East, having lived in China a number of years. 
It was Mr. Hitchcock’s practical ability and his comprehensive 
knowledge of matters pertaining to Eastern commerce and pol- 
itics that induced President McKinley to name him for the am- 
bassadorship to Russia. The appointment was personal and not 
political. During Mr. Hitchcock’s sojourn in Russia he gath- 
ered much information regarding Russian official opinion in 
international matters, which will be of great service to the 
President in dealing with the Philippine problem, for the rea- 
son that the attitude of Russia toward our colony in the far 
East will be important. With Mr. Hay and Mr. Hitchcock in 
the Cabinet, President McKinley will have inside information 
as to the policies of both England and Russia toward the Philip- 
pines. Secretary Hitchcock’s knowledge of China will also be 
very useful in handling the Philippine question. Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock comes from old New England stock. He is a great- 
grandson of Ethan Allen, of Revolutionary fame. 

=That religion and manly sport are the reverse of antag- 
onistic to each other is illustrated by the Rev. George B. Cutton, 
who was the centre on 
Yale’s foot-ball team 
last fall, and who 
‘preaches every Sunday 
in the Union Baptist 
Church in Montowese, 
Connecticut. On the 
Sunday after the Yale- 
Harvard game Mr. Cut- 
ton appeared in the pul- 
pit with a discolored eye 
and a_ swollen finger, 
but his preaching was 
none the less effective on 
that account. In fact, 
Mr. Cutton’s manly and 
athletic qualities make 
him particularly at- 
tractive to young men, 
with whom his church is 
always crowded. His 
foot-ball record thus adds to his usefulness asa preacher. Mr. 
Cutton maintains that while foot-ball is rough it is not brutal, 
and that it gives rise to feelings of stalwart manliness which are 
distinctively beneficial to character. Mr. Cutton was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1897 with honor, and took a post-graduate 
course in philosophy. 

= Literature of the war accumulates, and all of it seems to 
have a special charm for the reading public. One of the most 
exciting stories of adventure that has appeared this winter is 





REV. GEORGE B. CUTTON, 
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the work of the versatile and cultured secretary of the Florida 
Central and Peninsular Railroad Company, Mr. E. R. Hoadley. 
His book is entitled ** His Baptism of War,” and it is an account 
of the adventures of a young man while visiting Cuba, during 
the recent fearful experiences of that beautiful island. The 
book is written in a very entertaining way, and it is not sur- 
prising that its publisher, F. Tennyson Neely, of New York and 
London, reports a very large sale. 

The manifold activities of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, the 
most important of all the yards in the United States, are now in 
charge of Commodore J. W. Philip, who succeeded Admiral 
Bunce as commandant of the Brooklyn yard on January 15th. 
It is said that the Navy Department first contemplated giving 
Admiral Schley this choice shore berth, but he evinced such a 
strong desire to continue in sea duty that the plan was changed. 
Commodore Philip commanded the Texas during the war. He 
was a captain then, and was made commodore for gallant service 
before Santiago. It will be remembered it was Captain Philip 
who had his whole ship’s company offer up a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing immediately after the capture of Cervera’s fleet. Commodore 
Philip has served in the United States Navy for forty-two years. 
He was made lieutenant in 1862 and lieutenant-commander in 
1866. He became a commander eight years afterward and was 
commissioned captain in 1889. Admiral Bunce has been retired 
from active service on account of age. 

=By keeping the riotous elements among the Cubans and 
Spaniards well in-hand and maintaining strict order among the 
troops, Major Russell B 
Harrison, now the pro- 
vost-marshal of the Sev 
enth Army Corps in 


there the excellent rec- 
ord he made iv Jackson- 
ville and Savannah be- 
fore embarking with 
General Lee for Cuba. 
In the former city Ma- 
jor Harrison received 
the rare compliment and 
distinction of a resolu- 
tion from the city coun- 
cil commending him 
highly for his success in 
the difficult réle of keep- 
ing order among a large 
body of idle troops ma 
big city. The council 
also petitioned the President, in its resolution, to promote Major 
Harrison to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, which action is made 
particularly noteworthy by the fact that it is the only case dur- 
ing the war of a city asking for the promotion of an officer. * In 
Savannah Major Harrison was the recipient of great praise 
from army officers, the press, and people. Major Harrison has 
had years of military experience, and his efficiency is not a sur- 
prise to those who know him well. It more than justifies his 
appointment by President McKinley, and brings out in strong 
light the unfairness of the adverse criticism this appointment 
aroused because Russell Harrison is ‘‘the son of somebody.” 
There is certainly no justice in attempts to keep young men out 
of positions they are eminently qualified to fill for the reason 
that they happen to be sons of our ex-Presidents or of other 
distinguished men. 
= When the subject of banking is mentioned in the House of 
Representatives, members instinctively look around for ‘‘ Uncle 
Joe Walker,” or *‘ Fight- 
’ ing Joe,” as he was 
known by his friends, 
the enemy, on the other 
side of the House. Uncle 
Joe fathered a banking 
bill in Congress for many 
years, but that bill is now 
without a parent, for 
Uncle Joe is no longer 
known to the legislative 
halls. He was beaten in 
the election in his Con- 
gressional district in 
Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, last fall by his old 
friend, John R. Thayer. 
This was a great personal 
*.>_.’ triumph for Mr. Thayer, 
a because he gained a vic- 
tory over the most pop- 
ular Republican in a great Republican stronghold. It was a 
case of personal popularity pitted against personal popularity, 
and John’s proved in this instance to be greater than Joe’s by 
about a hundred votes. The Republican plurality is ordinarily 
so solid in Worcester that Mr. Thayer had no expectation of 
winning, although he is a leader of the gold Democracy of 
Massachusetts and of the Bar of Worcester. ‘ I’m in this fight 
for the fun of the thing,” he remarked before the election, and 
when the Fur Club, of Worcester, of which Mr. Thayer is presi- 
dent and Mr. Walker a member, had its annual banquet early 
in the fall, the latter, who was absent, wrote a humorous letter 
congratulating the club on the fact that it was in no danger of 
suffering the misfortune of losing its worthy president by his 
departure for any other city, such, for instance, as the national 
capital. John R. Thayer is already attracting attention in the 
House, and will prove a worthy successor to ‘‘ Fighting Joe 
Walker.” He believes in a moderate protective tariff. 
=It is not often that a woman can divide her time between 
newspaper work, literature, and society and succeed in any one 
of them, but Mrs. Kate Thyson Marr, of Washington, has been 
successful in all three of these spheres. Her very clever news- 
paper writing, most of it for Washington papers, has been very 
extensively copied, which is the best commendation writing for 
the dailies can have. In addition to this there are few women 
in Washington who are better known socially than Mrs. Marr, 
and now her first novel, ‘‘ Bound by the Law,” has given her a 
reputation much wider than journalistic or social activity can 
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give. Mrs. Marr’s book has been very favorably received by 
the critics. It is a powerfully drawn picture of tbe life of a 
neble and sensitive woman with a heartless and worthless hus 
band. The story is a transcript from life and is bandled so con- 
vincingly that it is sure to be widely read 

=The palate is not the only organ which can be used in 
sampling liquors. Patrick Joseph Lamphear, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, has a great 
reputation, not as a 
taster, but as a smeller, 
of whiskey. He is known 
as “the man with the 
golden nose,” and since 
he makes a fine income 
as a “‘ whiskey-smeller,” 
it may be said as a mat- 
ter of fact that his nose 
is his fortune. Mr. 
Lamphear has just come 
into special prominence 
through the petition to 
Governor Bradley to ap- 
point him as commis 
sioner in charge of the 
whiskey exhibit at the 
Paris exposition. Asthe 
Kentucky distillers see 
in the exposition an op- 
portunity to bring the merits of the Kentucky whiskies to the 
attention of Europe, they are determined to make a great effort 
in this direction, and therefore their desire that the important 
work in Paris be put in charge of Mr. Lamphear is a high com- 
pliment to him and his nose. Many of his feats as a ‘‘smeller” 
are quite remarkable. With no previous knowledge of a sam- 
ple of whiskey offered him, he can tell what distillery it is a 
product of and its age to a month. He has a wonderful mem- 
ory and command of facts about whiskey, which, with his 
‘golden nose,” makes him the greatest whiskey expert in the 
world 

=The career of Mrs. Sarah Cowell-Lemoyne is by no means 
ordinary or usual. As a young woman Mrs. Lemoyne went on 
the stage, but she did not prosper and soon retired. She hassaid 
to intimate friends that her failure was due to lack of beauty 
and personal presence. Later she married the comedian, W. J. 
Lemoyne, and for years past she has been known as a serious 
student of Shakespeare and as a reader and interpreter of the 
great dramatist. Last season she reappeared onthe stage. She 
was now a woman in middle life, and certainly no one could say 
that she lacked either beauty or presence. Indeed, looking at her 
now one is inclined to think that in the remark Mrs, Lemoyne 
made about herelf she was only jesting. But the strange thing 
is that when she reappeared there came on the stage a most fin 
ished actress, an actress of the first rank in the new and the nat- 
ural school. This winter she was at the Garrick Theatre, New 
York, and in the play of ‘‘ Catherine,” even in a minor part, she 
easily carried off the honors of the performance. The women 
of the American stage might well go to school to Mrs. Lemoyne, 
and the men too, including her husband, for that’ matter. But 
only great men can ever hope to attain the finish and the quiet 
of Mrs. Lemoyne ; second-rate men are so vain that they must 
splutter and make a noise during their brief time upon the 
stage. 

=The bold proclamation by Henry Watterson, of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, in favor of the nomination by the Demo- 
cratic party of Rear-Admiral Dewey for the Presidency next 
year, has led to many inquiries regarding Dewey’s political pre- 
dilections, It turns out that the admiral has not voted since he 
entered the navy in 1854. He comes from a Republican family, 
of Vermont stock, and in an interview published in San Fran- 
cisco thirty years ago, said that he wasa Republican Mr. Wat- 
terson, no doubt, will insist that a great many men who are 
Democrats now were Republicans thirty years ago. Admiral 
Dewey’s relatives in Vermont say that he is not.a partisan, but 
they believe he is a Republican. The best way out of the diffi- 
culty, perhaps, would be for the Republican National Conven- 
tion to nominate Dewey, and for the Democrats to indorse the 
nomination and make it unanimous. We fear, however, the 
suggestion will not be accepted by either party. 

=Much interest attaches to the engagement of Miss Olga 
Nethersole at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, by reason of the 
success she has had in the 
past and the manifest and 
decided improvement in her 
superb work that each season 
has revealed. No better in- 
terpreter of feminine love- 
making can be found on the 
American stage, but ‘* The 
Termagant,” in which she 
opened her season at Wal- 
lack’s in a difficult part, did 
not give her the highest op- 
portunity for the exercise of 
her ability. The fault was 
not Miss Nethersole’s, and 
that fact was revealed by the 
success with which she has 
appeared in the plays which 
followed, and especially in 
‘**The Second Mrs. Tanque- 
ray.” This difficult part was 
played by Miss Nethersole 
with incomparable tact and 
skill. It gave wide scope for 
the display of her genius as an 
emotional actress, and she interpreted the character with such 
naturalness of action, such grace and feeling, that her auditors 
could scarcely wait for the curtain to fall to give expression to 
their appreciation of her superb impersonation. Nothing that 
the New York stage has brought out this winter has pleased the 
critical and intelligent theatre-goer more than Miss Nethersole’s 
presentation of ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” It was perfect 
and perfectly delightful. Her support is excellent. 


PATRICK JOSEPH LAMPHEAR 





MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE TACON THEATRE, TAKEN FROM THE STAGE, REVEALING ITS 
ENORMOUS SIZE AND THE BEAUTY OF THE DECORATIONS. 








ee OP) 
INTERIOR VIEW OF THE THEATRE FROM THE FRONT, SHOWING THE DEPTH AND COURT OF THE TACON THEATRE, USED FOR SMOKING AND PROMENADING BETWEEN 
DIMENSIONS OF THE STAGE, THE ACTS. 
THE FAMOUS TACON THEATRE IN HAVANA. 


THE Most Norep PLEASURE RESORT IN THE CAPITAL City oF CuUBA.—{SEE PaGE 115.] 


idee \y 


THE FIRST AMERICAN THANKSGIVING DINNER IN MANILA. 


THE Famous EvENT CELEBRATED BY THE AMERICAN COLONY, WITH ADMIRAL DEWEY AS THE HONORED GUEST OF THE OccasIoNn.—{SEE PaGeE 115.] 
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‘* He went up to a high, stiff chair in the corner and sat down on itt.” 


CICILLO pulled his torn feli ha! 
small, dirty hand into his trousers po 
ina,” he said, ‘‘I make him go”; 
knife from his pocket and opened i! 
thumb- naii. The ‘‘signorina,” from ber 
pony’s back, watched him under fai: ler gentle 
eyes dilated with anger when she sav illo dig the broken 
blade into her pony’s thin and hairle: ack Hub, Gari- 
baldi, huh !” said the boy, giving the anima! another dig with 
his knife. 

** Boy! horrid 


ss and put his 
right, signor- 
. broken pen- 
with a grimy 

at on the 


!” cried the signorina, in indignant tones, 


A FAD. 


By VIVANTI CHARTRES. 


broken by the jolt of the pony, who had set off at a quick, spas- 
modic trot. ‘‘ Leave off. Don’t do that.” 

The boy laughed a white, shining laugh, and shut up his 
knife. ‘*‘ That no burt Garibaldi,” he said. ‘‘ All English sig- 
norine say ‘ Nodothat!’ But Garibaldi likes. Eh, Garibaldi?’ 
he said, running up and catching hold of the pony’s tail. ‘‘ Huh, 
Garibaldi, buh !” And he wound the long, straggly tail round 
his slim waist and tied a knot in it in front of him. 

So Garibaldi carried the signorina and pulled Cicillo up the 
Vesuvius that sunny May morning. 

‘*What a nasty boy!” said the signorina ; and she looked 
round at the view, and tried to forget the pony’s woes and the 


brown boy hanging on behind. But in front of her jogged an- 
other horse, thinner and more hairless than her own, with her 
mother seated on it, holding a large blue sunshade over her 
shoulder. And there was Cicillo’s father, who was once and 
a half Cicillo’s size, tied to the horse’s tail and letting himself 
be dragged up the steep, stony road, jabbing the small, lean 
beast.in front of him with some unseen object in his hand, and 
saying, ‘‘Huh, Cavour! Huh, bestiaccia !” 

The signorina’s soft Saxon eyes grew very stern, and her 
soft Saxon cheeks flushed with helpless indignation. ‘‘ What 
is your father doing ?’ she said, turning a piuk ear toward 
Cicillo, after she had seen her mother’s pony give two quick, 
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agonized starts and bounce off into something resembling a gal- 
lop. Her mother’s blue parasol bobbed wildly; ber mother’s 
voice came distantly in jerky accents of Anglo- Neapolitan terror 
to her ears. 

Cicillo’s answer was unenlightening. ‘‘ My father play man- 
dolin, and he is guide in summer and Gesii Cristo in winter.” 

‘“*What do you mean ?” said the young girl, turning a re- 
proachful face to the boy behind ber. 

‘See his hair,” said Cicillo, pointing to the paternal figure 
jogging along before them. ‘Tbe hair under the hat long to 
here”; the boy touched the torn shoulder of his own coat, ex- 
planatorily. ‘‘ When he take off the hat the hair fall down, 
and he is Gest Cristo for big pictures of English, American, 
French, German paints. Three francs the hour.” And Cicillo 
looked approvingly at his father’s shabby shoulders and blond- 
bearded profile, which showed occasionally, clear-cut and classic, 
against the stern blue of the sky. 

‘‘ Papa Cristo !” cried out Cicillo in loud dialect accents, 
“leva ’u cappello.” 

His father, hearing him, turned round and took his hat off. 
In light-brown waves the mass of hair that had been bundled 
up under the old hat fell round the man’s face. The pony was 
pulling him along, but he had turned round and was walking 
backwards, stumbling over the stones, to show himself to the 
signorina and his son. With the southern dramatic instinct, 
he turned his large blue eyes heavenward, threw back his head, 
and extended both arms in the attitude of crucifixion. And 
nothing was stranger to behold than that shabby lazzarone, 
with the divine Christ-face uplifted, stumbling backwards up 
the hill with the pony’s tail tied round his waist, holding his di- 
lapidated felt hat in one of the agonized outstretched hands, and 
with Mrs. Van Cleef’s blue umbrella, like a mad background, 
bobbing up and down behind him. Her pony, Cavour, who had 
not been prodded for some time, stopped ; and Gest Cristo drop- 
ped his arms and turned round to the animal with a ‘‘ Porca 
canaglia !” and a kick that set him bouncing off again at a 
goodly pace. The man ran after him, his long, light-brown 
locks waving and gleaming in the sunlight. 

‘** Are you paint ?” asked Cicillo. ‘‘ You want Gest Cristo ? 
Three francs the hour.” 

The young girl shook her head. She was sorry this strange 
exhibition had been a mere business transaction. She had 
liked to think of that sudden flinging open of the man’s arms 
and the uplifting of his wonderful eyes as a spontaneous, fervid 
movement, prompted by an almost religious reverence for his 
own God-given beauty. But it was merely an advertisement ; 
he probably did the same thing for the benefit of all the stran- 
gers he conducted up the Vesuvius, on the off-chance of an artist 
being among them and engaging his services. 

Cicillo was still talking. ‘‘I am San Giovanni, and Cristo 
Adolescente, and young Boy Martyr,” he said. ‘‘ Two francs 
the hour. Look at me.” Throwing the horse’s tail from about 
his waist, he trotted up to the side of her saddle ; and he, like 
his father, took off his hat to show his curls. Then he threw off 
his fustian coat, and with a quick, brusque movement pulled 
open his torn colored shirt at his chest, standing for an instant 
with bare breast and shoulder before her, flushing with pride 
and pleasure all over his face. The young girl flushed too. She 
did not know why. She flushed till the hot, sudden tears rose 
at the back of her eyes, as she looked at the wonderful beauty 
of the ragged boy before her. ‘Oh !” she said, and closed her 
eyes. 
‘** Sono bello ?’ asked Cicillo, laughing ; and he trotted beside 
her, buttoning his shirt and slipping on his coat, with his hat 
dragged down over his eyes again. ‘‘ Huh, Garibaldi! Cam- 
nina !” 

“Lucy,” cried Mrs. Van Cleef, putting her parasol down at 
her side, ‘‘ I ache so. Iam going to walk.” There was a great 
stopping of ponies and helping off of Mrs. Van Cleef and ar- 
ranging of skirts and tying of handkerchiefs round her fat 
throat. Lucy would not get off ; she said she was tired. So 
her mother walked stiffly and pantingly by Cicillo, and tried to 
tell him about the Niagara Falls, while Cristo jumped on Ca- 
vour’s back and trotted him off, kicking his large, broken heels 
into the animal's thin sides. 

Mrs. Van Cleef was very tired and red and angry in no 
time. She wanted Cavour. Even Cavour was better than 
walking. So Lucy got off her horse, and her mother was hoist- 
ed into Garibaldi’s saddle and ambled along, Cicillo and Lucy 
walking side by side behind her. 

Cicillo stopped and took off his shoes—huge, broken things 
like his father’s. He wore no stockings, and Lucy heard him 
come leaping up behind ber with soft footfalls on the hot, stony 
road. She turned round and smiled at him, and he laughed 
back. ‘* Gioja,” be said under his breath, which she knew was 
Italian for joy. But she could not think what he meant ; and 
she walked on, looking down at Pompeii and across at Naples, 
her soul filled to aching with the beauty of all things. 

They reached the nearest little riposo, where they found 
Cristo waiting for them, and Cavour standing across the road 
with his head hanging down near his knees. They stopped and 
drank Vesuvio Bianco, and asked the old man who kept the but 
whether he was not afraid of living up so high, where an erup- 
tion could sweep him and his riposo and his Vesuvio Bianco 
away. The old man explained that they all had been swept 
away four times, but that he always came back and built his 
hut again in exactly the same place, or as near it as possible— 
‘* for luck,” he said. 

This did not seem very clear to Mrs. Van Cleef. ‘‘ Make a 
note of that, Lucy,” she said ; and to the old man and Cristo 
and Cicillo she explained in her weird Italian—which was a 
mixture of Dante and dialect and ‘‘ how to travel abroad in 
four languages ”"—that when she went back to America she was 
going to write a book on her travels in Italy. 

“Tt will circulate exclusively in our own social set, you 
know,” explained Mrs. Van Cleef, sipping her Vesuvio Bianco, 
with her gray cotton gloves folded neatly in her lap. ‘‘ Miller 
will publish it. Miller is a great publisher in America, you 
know——” 

“Mamma, dear,” said Lucy, ‘they don't take any interest 


in these things. Had we not better be going ®” 


* Of course they take an interest,” said Mrs. Van Cleef, 
quite incensed. ‘“ Non é verita?”’ 
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The three Italians nodded and laughed, although they had 
not the faintest idea of what she was talking about. 

** Now, my good man,” said Mrs. Van Cleef to the oste, ‘“‘ how 
old are you? Make a note of it, Lucy.” The old man unblusb- 
ingly said, ‘‘ Eighty-two.” He was not a day over sixty, but he 
thought it would add pathos and half a franc to the situation if 
he said he was eighty-two. 

‘‘ Dear me !” said Mrs. Van Cleef. ‘‘ Wonderful! And you 
say that four times the eruptions have——” 

But at this point Cristo interfered. 

‘‘We must go on,” he said, and the oste put out a black 
hend and asked for two francs. 

“In America that would be considered quite ——” began 
Mrs. Van Cleef, giving him the money, when Cristo suddenly 
seized her, lifted ber up and put her on Cavour’s back, dug a 
stick into the horse’s haunches, and off they all trotted as before. 

Mrs. Van Cleef and her daughter ‘‘ did” the Vesuvius con- 
scientiously. Getting off at the Esplanade, they were carried 
up to the crater in chairs; then they stepped carefully about, 
dodging the spitting lava and stones, taking impressions of coins 
in the hot, soft lava, screaming at the little blue flames that 
darted up under their feet, and sniffing the sulphurous smell 
with tremulous nostrils. Then they were allowed to run down 
the mountain, holding hands with Cristo on one side and Cicillo 
on the other, all in a row, sinking to their knees in the asbes at 
every step, shrieking—Lucy with pleasure, her mother with 
fear—and reaching the Esplanade again, breathless, disheveled, 
with ruined shoes and skirts. 

Cavour and Garibaldi were standing, with other wretched 
ponies, in a weary row, flicking tired tails and twitching patient 
ears. Mrs. Van Cleef and Lucy, after tipping four men that 
had carried them up, four others that had offered to, and three 
boys that said they had fed the horses, climbed into their saddles 
again and were carried at the quick, short trot of the Vesuvius 
ponies down the steep mountain. They came clattering into 
the white streets of New Pompeii, with cheeks flushed and hats 
awry, followed by Cicillo and Cristo, also on borseback, brown 
and cool, bobbing on their saddles with the comfort of long 
custom. 

They dismounted at the hotel. ‘* Will you take us over 
Pompeii to-morrow ?” said Mrs. Van Cleef to Cristo as she paid 
him. 

Cristo shook his god-like head and ran his fingers over his 
golden beard. ‘ Impossible,” be answered. ‘‘I go to Sorrento 
with the mandolin to-morrow. They dance in the Osteria di 
Pietro. But Cicillo bere can come. He knows English. He 
will take you through Pompeii—vero, figlio ?” 

The boy nodded and raised his ‘‘ Gest: Adolescente” eyes to 
Mrs. Van Cleef. ‘‘ Ten francs,” he said, with his head on one 
side and the clustering locks tumbled over his brow. 

‘**T think that is a good deal,” said Mrs. Van Cleef, vaguely. 

‘** Carlo will take you for six,” said Cristo, pointing to an old 
man asleep in the corner of the piazza ; ‘* but he speaks no 
English.” 

‘* And he is ugly to make borror,” added Cicillo, with the 
irresistible smile of conscious beauty shining out over his face. 

** Let us have Cicillo, mamma,” said Lucy. 

And they had Cicillo. 


II. 


CICILLO took them over Pompeii ; he drove them round to 
Ercolano, accompanied them to Amalfi, rowed them across to 
the Grotta Azzura ; be sang Costa’s songs to them ; he played 
his father’s mandolin to them ; he told them fearful and un- 
likely tales of Englishmen falling into the crater, of Americans 
swallowed up by sudden volcanic mouths opening at their feet, 
of Germans writing poems with burning lava dropping on their 
heads, of Frenchmen hiring four guides for three days and pay- 
ing them half a franc apiece at the end of the tour. 

He used to come into the little hotel parlor every evening to 
inquire about the morrow’s plans ; and the two ladies, usually 
alone—few people stay at Pompeii in May—made him talk to 
them in his broken English, and made notes of what he said in 
their little books. It was broken English that he spoke, but 
very gentlemanly broken English, ag he had learned it from the 
rich and cultivated British and American tourists who patron- 
ized him and the Vesuvius, and from the painters who had hired 
his beauty for two francs an hour. 

He was an interesting boy, not pedantically truthful. not 
commonplacely accurate. His anecdotes regarding the foreign 
artists who had painted him were many and varying and ex- 
traordinary. But quite a number of them were true. 

‘*To Siniscalchi I was David young,” he used to tell them ; 
the ladies sat in tae gentle lamp-light, watching him with peace- 
ful hands and encouraging eyes. ‘‘ With a lion—so!” and he 
would throw his slim body back, and put one foot on an imagi- 
nary wild beast, straining his arms as if be were tearing its jaws 
apart. ‘And ‘ Amour’ to Chantron—so !” taking aim with an 
imaginary bow-and arrow. ‘‘ And to Perrault—so !” throwing 
himself back with his hand behind his head in a lovely attitude 
of weariness. ‘‘ And ‘ Printemps’ for Floréas, in nothing— 
nothing |!” he added, with a vague gesture toward his tattered 
clothes—“‘ just standing straight, looking straight out of the 
eyes. Beautiful !” he added, with convinced frankness, which 
made Lucy laugh and Mrs. Van Cleef say, ‘‘ Extraordinary boy!” 

**T am San Giovanni in the Church of the Assunta ; and the 
lamk, when they finished to paint, they gave to Papa Cristo, 
and we ate him, roast. And Iam ‘ Nero young’—with roses on 
the head. You know the great painting of Nero young. Every- 
body know the great painting of Nero young, with roses on the 
head—sitting so.” He went up to a high, stiff chair in a corner 
and sat down on it. He ruffled his brown curls over his fore- 
head and puffed them up round his temples: then, folding his 
hands before him, he drooped his head a little. Suddenly he 
looked up from under his lowered brows; into his eyes—the 
light, startling eyes set like strange gray flowers in the bronzed 
boyish face—and over his mouth—the full, curving, greedy 
mouth—had crept such a look of lust, of sullen joy, of passion- 
ate cruelty, that the two ladies shuddered as they looked at him. 
‘* To-morrow I bring red paper roses,” he said, jumping up and 
nodding his tangled head cheerfully, ‘‘and the signorina lend 
me white shaw!. Then you see Nero young as he is paint— 
where we go to-morrow ?” 
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Alas | to-morrow they were going back to Naples. No more 
Nero young ; no more mandolin-playing on the balcony of the 
little hotel ; no more rides on Garibaldi’s and Cavour’s much- 
enduring backs; no more wandering through the deserted 
streets of old Pompeii, with the slender boy sauntering along 
before them, bareheaded and barefooted, bargaining in nimble 
dialect for mummies, pictures, and imitation relics, picking up 
stones and stealing little bits of frescoed walls for Mrs. Van 
Cleef, posing for the pleasure of Lucy’s eyes in niches and on 
broken pedestals, with a background of crumbling walls and 
cobalt sky. To-morrow they would be in Naples, in the large, 
gorgeous rooms of the Hotel Washington, and the Vesuvius 
would breathe its fiery sighs across the bay to them, with all the 
blue water of the Golfo lying between. 

** Adieu, Cicillo,” said Mrs. Van Cleef, giving him a five- 
franc piece and a few tracts she always carried about with her. 
* You area nice boy. Be good to your father, and do not ill- 
treat the horses. We may come back again in three or four 
years, perhaps.” 

** Addio, Cicillo,” said Lucy, putting out a light-gloved hand 
to the boy 

‘** Addio,” he said, placing the five-franc piece between his 
teeth and shaking hands witb her. Then he ran off to the other 
corner of the piazza, where Cavour. Garibaldi, and three other 
horses were standing, bearing five boisterous Germans on their 
backs. The party had been waiting for Cicillo, and started as 
soon as he came up. ‘‘ Huh, Garibaldi, bub !” he cried, running 
along beside them, and wher last Lucy saw him as they turned 
the corner of the little piazza he had put his right hand in his 
trousers pocket, taken out the little broken knife, and was open- 
ing it for Garibaldi as he ran along. 





III. 


THEY had been two days and a half in Naples when Mrs. 
Van Cleef, with a large straw hat and the blue parasol, joined 
her daughter in the garden of the Hotel Washington. 

Lucy was leaning against the balustrade, looking straight 
across the water at the Vesuvius, whose feathery plume of 
smoke wavered and bent westward witb the passing wind. To 
the right Capri, like a violet fairy-land, azure-bound, quivered 
in the distance. 

‘** Lucy, how can you stand in the sun like that? Come here 
under the parasol. Your face is all freckles, and your nose is 
peeling. Please remember that we are not going to pass our 
lives among antiquities and Italians. And, talking about an- 
tiquities, I am going to send for Cicillo. I have been cheated 
again! Now, did I not tell you it seemed unlikely that those 
pexcil-sketches by Michael Angelo should only cost four francs 
sixty? Well, that woman witb the bleached hair that sits near 
us at dinner says that if they were genuine they would cost four 
thousand francs—and then, they cannot be had. So these are 
not worth four centimes. Now Cicillo shall come here and 
prevent our making such mistakes.” 

‘*T don’t know that Cicillo understands much about Michael 
Angelo,” said Lucy, putting a long, slight arm round her motb- 
er’s large, comfortable waist. 

‘* Well, but those relics of Santa Teresa! J am sure he could 
get them cheap, and I feel convinced that that old priest was 
trying to sell me a dog’s bone in place of the sacred fore-arm. 
It looked like a dog’s bone,” said Mrs. Van Cleef, with troubled 
countenance, ‘‘and I should hate to think I was keeping such a 
thing in a plush box in our drawing-room cabinet—even if I did 
pay six hundred francs for it. I am going to send for Cicillo, 
and keep him here until we leave. Only three weeks longer 
now. And he can do all my bargaining for me.” 

So a letter inclosing ten francs was sent to ‘‘ Cristo, Guide, 
Pompeii.” asking him to send his son Cicillo at once. The boy 
would be well looked after, and well paid for three weeks’ 
services. 


(To be continued.) 


Uncle Sam’s First Model Troop-ship. 


Ir Is MAKING THE LONG JOURNEY FROM NEW YORK TO 
MANILA VIA THE SUEZ CANAL. 

THE troop-ship Grant, carrying 1,800 regulars to the Philip- 
pines, is now well on her voyage half-way around the world, 
with her bow pointed toward the Suez Canal, whence she will 
pass into the Red Sea, then into the Indian Ocean, and then 
into the Pacific. Seven weeks was the time designated for her 
trip to Manila from New York, which port she left on January 
19th. The crowds along the docks gave expression to their en- 
thusiasm with lusty cheers when, on January 18th, she steamed 
up the Hudson as far as Grant’s tomb, to show the metropolis in 
what a fine ship the soldiers were about to make their long 
journey. 

The Grant is the first of Uncle Sam’s model troop-ships to be 
put into service. She and her five companion ships were used 
to carry cattle between United States and English ports before 
the war, and during its progress they were still little better than 
cattle-ships, although used as transports. But they offered an 
excellent foundation for troop-ships, being comparatively new 
and built of steel, with ample deck- room, and model troop-ships 
they will soon be. The Sherman is already equipped for serv- 
ice, and the others will be made ready as occasion demands. 
They will all be more or less like the Grant, and, therefore, the 
finest troop-ships in the world. 

The Grant, whose length is 433 feet and tonnage 5,830, has 
accommodations for 2,600 persons, including officers, men, and 
crew. To provide sleeping quarters for so many, when the 
Grant was remodeled at the ship-yard of Arthur Sewall, in 
Bath, Maine, was a difficult problem, but it was solved by plac- 
ing on two decks sections of iron piping, with strips of canvas 
stretched across the spaces between the parallel pipes, making 
twelve beds in each section. 

There will be no need of eating canned meats and cold food. 
The steam kitchen, a long section of the mess deck partitioned 
off, is large enough for all the company and mess cooks. The 
Grant’s chief food stores consisted of 90,000 pounds of fresh 
beef, 18,000 pounds of pork, the same number of pounds of ba- 
con, 10,000 pounds ci rice, 12,000 three-pound cans of tomatoes, 
2,000 pounds of rvasted coffee, and 157,500 pounds of flour, be- 
sides many inciJentals, J. H.W. 
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Your Chances in Cuba.—No. 6. 
(Conclusion.) 

THE COMING PoPpULAR WINTER RESORT FOR THE PLEASURE, 

But Nor THE HEALTH, SEEKER—A FEW OF THE NEEDS 

THat AMERICANS CAN SupPpLY—TIMELY HINTS AND 

SUGGESTIONS. 


PropLe Cuba bound must remember that, while only one- 
tenth of the island is under cultivation, there are no large tracts 
of vacant public lands. Every inch of ground is owned by 
some individual. Cuba, therefore, offers but small opportunities 
for ‘‘boomers.” The opening of Cuba for colonization and in- 
vestment is not like the opening of Oklahoma, where the first 
man to drive a stake has a “claim” ona portion of land, Cu- 
ba’s acres may be cheaply acquired from the present impover- 
ished owners, but nevertheless each acre must be paid for. A 
summing up of the chances for Americans in Cuba shows that 
the opportunities are of four classes : 

Employment for labor. 

Investments by capitalists in municipal and public improve- 
ments. 

Agricultural opportunities for small farmers. 

The establishment of winter homes and resorts for the leisure 
classes. 

As a winter resort Cuba offers opportunities for making money 
in hotels and boarding-houses. Before the war, thousands of 
tourists visited Cuba where only hundreds went to California 
and Mexico. The sanitary improvements in the larger cities 
has encouraged Americans to resume their pleasure trips to 
Cuba, and it is estimated that fully thirty thousand people, in 
search of rest or pleasure, will have found their way to Cuba 
before the beginning of Lent. When proper sanitation has been 
established, and when the prejudice resulting from the reports 
of returning sick soldiers has been overcome, Cuba is sure to 
become the American Riviera. 

If you have consumption or any pulmonary: disease, avoid 
Cuba ; for to one thus afflicted the atmosphere will prove fatal. 
The island is, indeed, a winter resort for the strong rather than 
a health resort for the weak. Steamers are now plying several 
times a week between New York and Havana; and steamers also 
sail at least once a week from Boston, Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
New Orleans. There are also two over-land routes — one to 
Tampa and one to Miami, and thence to Havana by steamer. 
By these routes the time on the sea is reduced to less than twen- 
ty-four hours. The influx of Americans with money and leisure 
is one of the reasons why the Spanish residents are giving no 
trouble. 

Nor is the Cuban woman the only type in Havana society. A 
high and influential place in the upper social strata is still occu- 
pied by the Spanish woman. Half of all the wealth in Havana 
is in the hands of Spanish families. The Spanish woman can be 
distinguished from the Cuban woman by her imperious mien, 
by the free, proud, graceful carriage of the head. She has none 
of the languor of the Cuban woman ; she has more energy, more 
force. Above all, the Spanish woman is a better type than the 
man of her race. 

In addition to the possibilities for the employment of labor, 
named in my previous letters, it may be added that in the large 
cities—or, rather, in Havana—the chief industry will continue 
to be the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes. But there are 
also factories for boxes and barrels, distilleries, carriage-fac- 
tories, and even a sugar-refinery, though most of the sugar is 
exported raw. In all excepting the cigar-factories hands are 
wanted. In October they were wanted at once, and I do not 
know that the demand has been supplied since. With its pop- 
ulation estimated anywhere from 250,000 to 300,000, Havana 
is really the twelfth largest American city. In point of size, 
therefore, it offers opportunities to bread-winners equal to the 
opportunities offered by San Francisco, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and New Orleans. In the decorations of the facades of 
their houses and shops the Cubans use marble. . Under Spanish 
rule native house-builders were compelled to use the marble 
brought all the way from Genoa in Spanish ships. But there is 
plenty of fine marble on the island, and here is a chance for 
American stone-cutters. Outside of Havana ready-made cloth- 
ing is almost unknown and very much needed. The establish- 
ment of a department-store would be a boon even in Havana, 
and even a small store carrying a stock of cheap houseliold arti- 
cles would make money from the start. t* ; 

Despite the fact that Cuba is. America’s oldest settlement, 
more public improvements are needed than in America’s newest 
town. Here are chances for American energy as well as for 


American capital. Full information concerning -railways and * 


road and bridge building was given in the first and second let- 
ters. In the line of industrial and engineering works, there re- 
main the establishment of sewerage and water systems, the 
dredging of harbors, building of piers, and a hundred other 


“improvements. Havana is the only city in Cuba that has ade- 
‘quate water and gas works. And it is hardly necessary to add 


that not a single eity is properly drained, while some have no 


‘sewers at all. For water most Cuban towns depend upon rain- 


water, which is stored in huge cisterns during the wet season. 
Certainly, with all these needed improvements, Cuba offers 
splendid chances for live and energetic engineers. In truck- 
gardening, dairying, and in all forms of small agriculture, the 
opportunities are practically unlimited. Fruit-growing, espe- 
cially, offers grand chances for small farmers. Information 
concerning the cost of land and conditions of raising the prin- 
cipal fruits was given in letter number three. But it was not 
explained why Cuban fruit-growers, who for years monopolized 
the United States fruit market, were ousted by the growers of 
lorida and California. The explanation which follows contains 
suggestion of practical value to Americans who are going 
Cuba to engage in the culture of pineapples and the like. 
Handle with care ”—this ought to be the motto of all who han- 
dle produce as delicate as fruits. But the Cuban, in gathering 
tis fruit, has a lazy way of shaking the tree, or knocking the 
frit down witha pole. As a consequence it starts on its jour- 
* more or less bruised. Crammed and jammed into saddle- 
ws, it is then jolted over rough roads to the railroad-station or 
narket, where it is pitched down in a heap, one bag a-top 
nother. In packing the fruit for export, it is dumped out of 
‘he bags into barrels, and after the barrels have been roughly 
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shaken so that they will hold the last possible pineapple, they 
are rolled down a gang-plank and hurled into the hold of the 
steamer. 

To sum up—Cuba needs to-day the manufactured articles of 
the East, the food-stuffs of the West, the lumber of the South. 
She needs brawn, but she most needs brains, offering better 
chances for the educated than for the ignorant. She offers 
splendid opportunities for those who understand the raising of 
horses, mules, cattle, pigs, and sheep; to those skilled in forestry 
and the lumber trade; to small farmers versed in the culture of 
fruit and vegetable products; to capitalists who will put money 
in sugar and tobacco plantations; to skilled labor generally; to 
experienced engineers who can be of value in solving the thou 
sand and one problems of public improvements; to hotel men and 
boarding-house keepers ; to miners ; to young men and young 
women who can fill positions in the cities. The conditions 
are: a little money; education and energy; a knowledge of the 
Spanish language, or an ability to acquire it quickly; a great 
deal of general information before starting, and only one’s self 
to support, meaning that if you are married, Cuba is not the 
place, at present, in which to try to better your fortunes. 

x * * * * * * * 

The chances in Cuba under the four heads named at the be- 
ginning of this particular letter have been defined in the series, 
perhaps not completely, but as fully as the space would permit. 
In a short series of short papers it was impossible to give a com- 
prehensive survey of every field of trade, of every industrial 
branch, of commercial Cuba. It was impossible to make these 
papers at once a treatise, a gazetteer, a guide-book, and business 
directory of the island. Therefore those who desire further in- 
formation are invited to address the writer, and all letters will 
be cheerfully answered. GILson WILLETS. 

THE END. 


Questions about Cuba. 


Our. letters concerning the business outlook in Cuba have 
drawn out a number of inquiries, some of which are answered 
herewith : 

“A. P. B.,” Akron Ohio, wants a list of the names of some of the 
best companies that are to go to Cuba to open up business. The prin 
cipal company engaged in the purchase of umelinen and the develop- 
ment of business in Cuba is the Indies Company, of New York. That 
is an organization, however, of capitalists, and is not offering employ- 
ment to laborers or artisans. 

“F. J. C.,’? Nantucket, Massachusetts, asks as to the cost of twenty 
to forty acres of land in Cuba suitable for pineapple culture near some 
railroad or steamship line. The cost of pineapple lands in Cuba is un- 
certain, but you can count on about $100 per acre, if the land is ready 
for culture, and very much less if not cleared. The bargain depends 
upon how greatly the seller may need money. The pineapple is a very 
tender fruit, and cannot be grown where there is a liability of frost. 
It has been grown with some success in the lower part of Florida. The 
soil of Cuba is specially adapted to pineapple-growing, as moisture is 
necessary, and it requires little work to prepare the sil for planting. 
A man and team will put ten acres in condition in aweek’s time. The 
planting is principally done in June. The fruit ripens in A’pril and 
May, but is generally shipped before it is ripe. Planters figure on 
from $600 to $1,000 per acre profit. New York and London are the 
best markets, choice pineapples selling in London for one dollar each, 
and in Paris at one dollar and fifty cents to two dollars, Shipping 
facilities for bananas and pineapples are already established in Bara- 
coa and several other small ports, and if the land touches the Yumuri, 
or some other river, so much the better for its owner. 

“E B.A.,’’ Middletown, New York, wants the address of the hotel 
man spoken of in Gilson Willets’s recent article. The name is Henry 
B. Plant. He is represented in Havana by Mr. Myers, agent of the 
Southern Express. Plant's address is Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa Bay, 
Florida. 

‘“*H. H.,”* Philadelphia, wants to know from whom he can purchase 
a few acres suitable for growing the products described in Gilson Wil- 
lets’s Cuban letter No. 3,in Lesitige’s WeEKLy. Probably the export- 
ers of fruit in Havana can give the desired information. We suggest 
that you write to some of the following at Havana, Cuba: Barrios & 
Co, Ignacio Betancourt, Antonio Calafat, Diego Gonzales Lopez, Ber- 
nardo Leon, Julian R. Oliva. 

“FLW. F.” and “A. T. B.,” of Akron, Ohio, say they would like to 
try their fortunes in Cuba, but they do not ask detinite questions. Un- 
less they speak Spanish it will be difficult for them to obtain clerk- 
ships. if that is what they mean. 

“FE, J. C., Nantucket, asks how he can be placed in connection 
with a correspondent in Cuba who will give him information regard- 
ing business affairs. Better take a flying trip to Cuba. It can be made 
very reasonably in two or three weeks. Then one can judge of condi- 
tions for himself. 


Niagara Falls in Winter. 


MAJESTIC BEAUTY OF THE GREAT NATURAL WONDER WHEN 
JacK Frost Trikzs To SEAL IT UP WITH ICE AND Snow. 

LONG years ago it was said that those who had seen Niagara 
in summer only had but half seen it, and there is no doubt that 
those who have visited the Falls in both summer and winter agree 
with the statement. In summer’s garb Niagara is beautiful, but 
in the spotless white robe of winter it is doubly so. 

This year Niagara has decided to make the winter season 
still‘more entertaining there by the construction of an ice-pal- 
ace of attractive lines and size. This palace has its site opposite 
the State Reservation, and it is expected to rival in beauty the 
famous ice-palaces of Canada. But the great feature of Niagara 
in winter is the ice-bridge formation in the gorge. This year a 
bridge formed on Monday, January 9th, and it may be that 
several will come and go before a bridge sufficiently strong to 
withstand the river currents and weather arrives, for on Janu- 
ary 22d the icy mass moved nearly 1,000 feet, to the imminent 
danger of a number of persons who were on it.. The conditions 
that assure a strong Niagara ice-bridge are a plentiful supply of 
ice in Lake Erie ; a westerly wind to-drive it:into the river en- 
trance and down stream, and good sharp weather. . 

Gradually the pressure of the oncoming ‘ice continues, until 
the mass piles up along the shores. in-great ledges, and before 
long the pressure extending out from the ice lodged on the 
shores and in the eddies is so great that this ice becomes station- 
ary, and the only movement is seen through a channel in mid- 
stream. On either side the moving ice cuts a straight path 
along the stationary mass, constantly grinding and frequently 
piling the*shore-ice up still higher. When this condition ar- 
rives it is evidentthat an ice-bridge is about to form. Darkness 
may settle befOre the curious watchers on the bridge and banks 
have their hopes realized, but with the usual coolness of evening 
the movement of the ice in the centre becomes slower and slow- 
er, until finally its course is checked entirely. This, in’ many 
instances, may be but momentarily, but the effect is significant, 
and soon the ice is so tightly wedged from shore to shore that 
even the strong current at this point of the river does not move 
it. This is an ice-bridge. Over the falls the ice continues to 
pour in great quantities. The wind may have the effect of rais- 
ing the water to a considerable height in the lower river, and 
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this results in piling the ice higher and higher, strengthening 
the bridge so that when the water falls to its normal condition 
the bridge lowers and wedges itself from shore to shore. With 
great mounds here and there about the surface, from which it 
is possible to look down into deep crevasses, all forming a rough, 
broken mass, the true appreciation of the Niagara ice-bridge is 
developed. Should the bridge form during the night, morning 
will hardly break before some adventurous person will hurry 
from shore to shore in order to win the credit of being the first 
to cross 

The beauty that one sees to-day may be gone to-morrow, or 
it may be intensified a thousand-fold. While standing in the 
centre of a Niagara ice-bridge, views of the falls are obtainable 
similar to those enjoyed from the deck of the Maid of the Mist, 
the little craft that plies about the falls insummer-time. While 
standing in the centre of some of the famous ice-bridges of the 
past it has been impossible to see the shore-line, owing to the 
mountainous nature of the bridge. It is estimated that only 
about one-third of the mass of ice is above water, and this basis 
of figuring would give a depth of from ninety to 120 feet to the 
bridge. 

After an ice-bridge has given evidence of being strong, men 
put out from either shore with lumber and buiid small, rough 
shanties as near the centre as the eye can judge. In these shan- 
ties liquors, cigars, eatables, etc., are sold. Tintype-galleries 
are also established, and when these conditions are reached the 
Niagara winter season may be said to be in full blast. The 
liquors being sold without a license, raids are made by the 
Canadian and New York officials on some of the shanties, and 
arrests follow. Convictions, however, are few. On the New 
York State side, just to the north of the American fall, an ice- 
mountain forms. It is usually of immense proportions, and 
affords an excellent coasting-place, where, on a bright day, 
people of many nations may be seen enjoying themselves to the 
utmost. ORRIN E, DUNLAP. 


How To See Porto Rico. 


AN INEXPENSIVE TWENTY-FIVE Days’ WINTER TRIP TO THAT 
Famous ISLAND OF SUNSHINE AND FLOWERS. 


AN unusual opportunity is to be given to the American pub- 
lic to visit Porto Rico, our new possession in the West Indies. 
Those who desire to take the trip for purposes of pleasure or 
business will be surprised to learn that it can be made under 
the most comfortable circumstances and at very little expense. 
On Wednesday, February 15th, the fine and roomy steamer 
San Marcos, of nearly 3,000 tons, will sail from the Empire 
stores, in Brooklyn, near Fulton Ferry, on an excursion to the 
principal ports in the island of Porto Rico, and will return to 
New York about the 12th of March, making an excursion of 
about twenty-five days, and at a time of year when tourists 
will have the most delightful opportunity to become acquainted 
with the beauties of our new colony. 

The San Marcos is a first-class steamer, with fine state-rooms 
and an excellent table, and will make the trip to San Juan, 
Porto Rico, in about four and a half days. She will discharge 
and load cargo at several ports, embracing the principal places 
on the island, and tourist passengers will have an opportunity 
of spending a day or two in sight-seeing at each port. The two 
weeks during which the San Marcos will remain at Porto Rico 
will give the visitor abundant time to thoroughly explore the 
island. 

There are few good hotels in Porto Rico, and, accordingly, it 
has been arranged that the tourists who take passage on the San 
Marcos can have accommodations during the entire trip on the 
steamer, and, very thoughtfully, it has been arranged to give 
them special rates for trips on the coastwise steamer Salacia 
from port to port or around the island, while this boat is mak- 
ing its regular weekly or semi-weekly trips, touching at San 
Juan, Arecibo, Aguadilla, Mayaguez, Ponce, Arroyo, Yabucoa, 
Humacao, Fajardo, Port Muelos, and Luquillo, comprising all 
the ports of Porto Rico. 

Tickets for the entire round voyage on the San Marcos, in- 
cluding board and accommodations for the journey, but not 
including the special rates for trips that may be taken on the 
coastwise steamer Salacia, have been fixed at $130 to $160, a 
little over five dollars a day, for fare, accommodations, board, 
and lodging. Passengers desiring to remain ashore at Porto 
Rico will be allowed a rebate of three dollars a day during their 
absence. A large number of Americans propose to take this 
superb trip, and others are booked for the following trip of the 
San Marcos, beginning on March 17th. Messrs. Miller, Bull 
& Knowlton, of 130 Pearl Street, New York, the general agents 
of the New York and Porto Rico steamship line, are making 
arrangements for these tourists’. trips to Porto Rico, and should 
be promptly communicated with by those who desire to join 
select parties. 


The Battle’s Tide at El Caney. 


Tere, in the wonderful tropic morn, 

There like a gem frum the darkness born, 

Laughing our might and our guns to scorn, 
Stern and beautiful, Caney lay ! 

And there, with masterful leap and roar, 

Like waters of fate that sweep and pour, 

Or seas that break on a rock-bound shore, 
The tide of battle took its way. 


And out of themorn and into noon 
It brought its crash and its ringing rune, 
With never a pause or instant’s. swoon 

To ease the ueking heart of day ! 
And up ‘each height from the verdant plain 
It swept with its weight of blood and pain ; 
Up each height; and again and again, 

In the race to the crouching prey ! 


The sea of fate with‘its flashing crest ! 

The sea that wakes at a dear behest, 

The tireless sea that can know no rest 
Till right and justice spread their sway: 

Out of the noon and into the eve 

Still with the soul to leap and achieve, 

Though dumb earth ache and the sad winds grieve, 
And sunset’s shadows. turn to gray. 


There, in the mystical tropic night, 
There, in the glow of the moon's soft. light, 
Scarred and worn by the long day's fight, 

Calm and beautiful, Caney lay! 
And there, triumphant, and free of fire ; 
There at the goa! of its fierce desire, 
The battle’s wave from its deadly ire 

Rests and sleeps at the end of day. 

Epwarp WI Lsvcr Mason. 
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RETURN OF THE FAMOUS ASTOR BATTERY FROM MANILA—POPULAR WELCOME TO THE SUN-BURNED SOLDIERS AS THEY MARCHED DOWN 
FIFTH AVENUE INTO MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


BREAK-UP OF THE IMMENSE CROWD AT UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, AFTER THE. REVIEW OF THE RETURNING ASTOR BATTRBRY. 
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THE ‘‘LOS ANGELES,” OVER THE SURRENDER OF WHICH, AT SANTIAGO, GENERAL 
SHAFTER AND ADMIRAL SAMPSON HAD A DISPUTE. 


RAISING THE SUNKEN SPANISH GUN-BOAT ‘*‘ MERCEDES’ IN SANTIAGO HARBOR. 
CHAPMAN & MERRITT WRECKING COMPANY’S TUG AT WORK. 





CLEAR VIEW OF THE SUNKEN ‘‘ MERCEDES,” AS SHE LIES IN SANTIAGO HARBOR. 


THE SPANISH BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘COLON,” SUNK AFTER CERVERA’S SURRENDER AT THE SUBMERGED DECK OF THE ‘‘ COLON,” WITH ITS POWERFUL GUNS 
SANTIAGO. SHOWING THE GROUND SWELL WASHING OVER HER AND POINTING SKYWARD. 
PREVENTING THE APPROACH OF THE WRECKING TUG. 


THE WRECKS OF THE SPANISH FLEET IN SANTIAGO HARBOR. 


DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING THE EFFORTS TO SAVE THE BATTLE-SHIPS ‘‘COLON” AND ‘‘ MERCEDES,” 
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NIAGARA FALLS IN MAGNRICEN 


LE WHICH ATTRACTS THOUSANDS OF V 
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AGMMICENT MIDWINTER GARB. 


s ANNUBLY TO ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST NATURAL WONDERS.—[Sge Pace 107.) 
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TRAIN CAPTURED BY THE INSURGENTS ON THE MANILA AND DAGUPIN RATLROAD, A TRAIN ON THE MANILA AND DAGUPIN RAILROAD. 





WHERE THE MANILA AND DAGUPIN RAILROAD WAS TORN UP BY THE INSURGENTS. BARRICADE ON THE RAILROAD ERECTED BY THE INSURGENTS. 








PADRES 


ay 


SPANISH GUN MOUNTED ON THE RAILROAD TRACKS, NOW IN POSSESSION OF THE BAMBOO INTRENCEME 
poe etry MENT OF THE INSURGENTS, 


A PROSPEROUS RAILROAD IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE FAMOUS LINE THAT PENETRATES THE FERTILE VALLEYS OF MANILA —{SzE PaGe 114.] 
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THE FOURTH INFANTRY ABOARD THE FERRY-BOAT AT NEW YORK, ON 1HE WAY TO 
THE TRANS ORT ‘*GRANT.” ON WHICH THEY ARE TO JOURNEY TO MANILA. HIS TWO CHILDREN 


THE TRANSPORT ‘‘GRANT,” SALUTING THE 


SCENE ON THE DE /" TH “‘GRANT”—WIVES AND CHILDREN OF THE OFFICERS FOOD ON THE TRANSPORT ‘“‘ GRANT"—CARVING THE BEEF FOR DINNER 
f ADT TO SAY GOOD-BYE TO THEM. ; 


DEPARTURE OF IME TRANSPORT ‘“ GRANT ’’ FROM NEW YORK FOR IIANILA, VIA THE SUEZ CANAL. 


SHE (< ‘ IE FIRST UNITED STATES SOLDIERS TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC ON A WARLIKE MISSION.—jSee Pace 115.] 
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The Philippines as They Are. 


Foo.ish STORIES ABOUT THE HARDSHIPS OF LIFE AT MANILA 
DENIED—THE ANGLO-Saxon WILL FIND THE PHILIP- 
PINES QUITE COMFORTABLE—ENGLISH INFLUENCE AND 
CAPITAL HeLprut—A Trip IN THE INTERIOR REVEALS 
THE RICHES OF THE COUNTRY — PRIMITIVE METHODS 
IN Ratstnc Ricke—A Goop WoRD FOR THE FILIPINOS. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie’s Weekly.) 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
December 20th, 1898.—My heart was full of sympathy for the 
**poor soldier boy’ who had been torn from a comfortable 
home and subjected to the tender mercies of Philippine climate 
and hard-tack, but since I have been through our army camps, 
visited Manila homes by the score, gone 200 miles into the in- 
terior, steamed up the picturesque rivers and across the broad 
lakes, my eyes have been opened, and I am forced to admit that 
the merry jesters who have maligned Manila and Luzon have 
missed their calling by resorting to literature ; their place is in 
the comic opera or the traveling circus. 

I asked an Englishman here if he could give me any ‘‘ points” 
upon diet, habits, etc. He smiled in an indulgent, good-natured 
sort of way, and replied: ‘* Well, you want to eat when you’re 
hungry—three meals and afternoon tea is the average ; sleep 
when you're sleepy, eight hours at night and a mid-day siesta 
at the tiffin club ; and drink when you're thirsty, according to 
your desires, any time before sunrise and after sunset—not 
barring, of course, an occasional cocktail during the day.” 

** But,” I expostulated, ‘I thought one had to be very care- 
ful here what he ate and drank, or the climate would pull him 
down.” 

** Well, every man to his humor,” he continued, ‘‘ but I have 
been here twenty-five years—those are my rules, and do I look 
‘ pulled down’ ?” 

I was obliged to admit that he didn’t, for he stood five feet 
ten in his shoes, and his chest measurement would put a foot- 
ball player to shame, while his face was as ruddy as a sea-cap- 
tain’s. I have followed his advice for a month and I have 
gained more than all I lost on the trip across the China Sea. 
When the news of the treaty of peace was signed I was in the 
office of one of the most prominent Englishmen in the city. 

“Well, so you’re going to hold the islands, eh?” he said. I 
replied in the affirmative. 

** Well,” he continued. ‘‘ You want to give us Englishmen 
the credit for building the foundation. If we hadn’t been here 
and showed you what could be done you never would have held 
them, eh ?” 

And I was forced to admit that it was probable, for at this 
Englishman’s house Admiral Dewey was wont to tiffin, and I 
know him to be, next to one other, of whom I will write later, 
the best-posted man in Manila on commercial affairs. He bears 
the good old name of Jones, but that does not prevent him from 
being local president of the Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank. 
The English have fought against the odds for a century and to- 
day their capital and industry are felt from the southern to the 
most northern of the Philippine group. ‘‘ If the possibilities for 
capital are so great here,” I asked another one, the head of a 
large exporting firm and owner of a line of steamers, ‘‘ why 
have not the English trebled and quadrupled their investments 
in the islands?” ‘‘Simply answered,” he replied, ‘‘and easily 
understood, if you have examined the Spanish methods that we 
havestruggled under. Nostone was left unturned tocrowd us out 
of the Philippines. Our doors were taxed, our windows levied 
upon, our horses, dogs and cats did not escape. Not a dollar’s 
worth of property did we own in the islands that was not as- 
sessed, and assessed at twice and thrice its value. Our ledgers 
were examined by officials whose time was charged to us. Our 
ships were inspected, our machinery was tested, our go-downs 
(storehouses) were pried into, and not once, but as often as the 
government needed money, and that was continually. The only 
way to avoid such extortion was by bribery, and no Englishman 
will submit to that. Asa result the expenses of running a large 
business here were excessive. Hence our investments did not 
pay what they should, and our stocks were not rated high in 
London. Since your troops landed at Camp Dewey, English 
Manila stocks have doubled on ’change, and with the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace by your Congress they will climb still 
higher. It will not be difficult to command English capital for 
investment bere in the future.” 

General Whittier, who went to Paris to testify before the 
peace commission, gave me a letter to Mr. Horace Higgins, the 
general manager of the Manila and Dagupin Railroad. Through 
his kind offices and generous hospitality I was enabled to see 
some of the best phases of native industry in the interior of 
Luzon. The trip occupied two days, and included a night’s rest 
at the residence of Mr. Clarke, an Englishman, manager of a 
big rice-mill 100 miles from Manila, where he has erected a 


spacious bungalow, and has the distinction of being the only” 


white man in the village and district of Tarlac. Mrs. Wild- 
man accompanied us, and Mr. Higgins remarked upon the fact 
that she was the first American woman to go up the line since it 
was restored, after its destruction by the Spaniards and natives. 
I also visited three friends—Captain Hagadorn, of the Twenty- 
third Infantry ; Mr. McCutcheon, the artist and newspaper 
writer ; and Mr. Hilbert, one of the first Americans to open 
offices in Manila. 

Mr. Higgins’s private car awaited us in Manila station at six 
o’clock, A. M., and he joined us when we reached Caloogan, his 
home, ten miles up the road. ‘The vicinity of Manila for 
twenty-five miles is a huge delta,” Mr. Higgins told me. The 
road runs northerly for 125 miles, and taps a country of open- 
ing surprises to the American. On either side of the valley of 
the Rio Grande are great mountain-chains, the effect being not 
unlike the magnificent valleys of New Mexico, except that the 
Rio valley does not lack a plentiful water supply. Hence its 
rich rice-fields from foot-hill to foot-hill and lining the rail- 
road’s course for miles and miles. On the stretches of higher 
ground are’immense sugar-cane plantations, while all along the 
line cocoanut-groves, banana, mango, and fibrous trees of all 
kinds grow in vast forests. The whole valley is abundantly 
supplied with great streams coming down from the uplands, the 
soil producing two crops annually. The farther inland we trav- 
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eled, the better was the growth of rice and sugar and the more 
luxuriant the foliage. 

At some of the stations women and children met the train 
and offered for sale hats, cigar-cases, and fancy-work, made of 
cocoanut and pineapple fibre, the latter being the pina cloth, 
the silk of the Philippines. It is often of exquisite quality, and 
the native embroidery would grace a Fifth Avenue drawing- 
room. The Manila hats are made of the finest cocoanut fibre 
and hemp, and are woven in double thickness. They are as fine 
as linen, and will undergo soap-and-suds cleansing and come out 
as spotless as when first purchased, preserving their shape per- 
fectly. For the best hats the women ask five dollars (Mexican), 
and a month’s steady labor is spent in producing each one. The 
pina silk averages about a dollar (Mexican) a yard, and, when 
embroidered, ranges in price from three dollars to three hun- 
dred for a handkerchief for the neck. 

The labor expended in planting, gathering, and threshing 
rice must excite the admiration of the European. I have seen 
the native wallowing through the ‘‘ paddy,” holding on to the 
handles of a wooden plow dragged along at snail-pace by a 
caribou, with water almost submerging the plow. The inun- 
dated soil having been tilled, the rice is planted beneath the 
water. When it arrives at maturity the farmer goes through 
the field, sometimes in a canoe hollowed out of a log, and cuts 
off each separate stalk, a foot from the top, binding them into 
little sheaves and carrying them to his hut, where the sun pre- 
pares them for the threshing. This part of the work is usually 
done with a rude flail, the rice then being tossed up in the air 
from large cane trays, that the wind may carry away the chaff. 
All rice-fields are not submerged, nor is all rice threshed in this 
primeval manner, for there are rice-mills on the islands ; but 
labor is so inexpensive, all the family taking part in the work, 
that the old system is yet in the majority, and will be so for 
years to come. *Nevertheless, 1 would as soon associate modern 
plows and self-binders with rice-culture as to imagine those 
nineteenth-century methods and machinery suitable to the cult- 
ure of pond-lilies. 

Two methods of marketing product are in vogue in the isl- 
ands. One is as described, which depreciates its marketable 
value, the pounding mealing many of the kernels, and the lack 
of proper methods preventing it from gaining the white, pol- 
ished exterior that we always find in our rice. The second 
method is to sell the paddy outright as soon as it is cut and 
dried. Native agents act as middle-men for the mill-owners. At 
the mill the paddy goes through a threshing-machine, not dis- 
similar to the ones that itinerate among American farmers at 
harvest-time. It then passes between hulling-stones similar to 
those used in flour-mills, and comes out uncrushed and spotless 
white. The mills, however, are not able to secure enough paddy 
to keep them busy more than half the year, and their product, 
as well as that of the natives, finds a ready home market, for 
the Philippines do not grow enough rice to supply their own 
demand. Many tons annually are imported from China and 
Japan, the southern islands of the Philippines producing almost 
no rice, their entire output being sugar-cane, hemp, and to- 
bacco. 

The valley of the Rio Grande is thickly populated, the natives 
being quick to realize the advantage of plantations in the vicin- 
ity of the railroad. But what the Rio Grande valley does a 
dozen other equally fertile valleys of Luzon can do, and already 
the railroad has been surveyed for a new line of 120 miles more, 
witb a half-dozen projected branches, all of which Mr. Higgins 
is anxious to see opened up by English or American capital; for, 
aside from the agricultural possibilities, geological surveyors 
have shown that the mountains of Luzon are rich in coal and 
mineral deposits, as well as in vast forests of ebony, cedar, 
ironwood, sapan wood, logwood, and numerous other valuable 
varieties, including the gum-tree and the cocoanut palm. All 
through the valleys of Luzon the cocoanut-tree flourishes, and 
is a source of important revenue, the approximate bearing value 
of each tree averaging one dollar each per year. Mango-trees 
are everywhere, and the graceful,.fern-like bamboo rears its 
stately top above the dense tropical foliage that springs up on 
all sides. The bamboo is the native’s best friend among woods. 
It produces him almost everything necessary to life and house- 
hold equipment, from the water-bucket to the fishing-rod. 
Wherever we stopped we found the natives most polite and 
obliging. ‘‘Americano, Americano,” they call, as we pass along, 
and it is an open sesame to their homes and their hearts. 

No one who has gone one hundred’and twenty-five miles 
through the rich uplands and valleys of Luzon and seen the re- 
sults of thrift and industry on all sides can consistently call the 
native Filipinos a lazy and worthless lot. Their movements are 
moderate, and they take time for the enjoyment of their simple 
pastimes, like all tropical races, but they keep everlastingly at 
it from sunrise until dark. In many of the provinces the title 
of the land is in the name of the church, for every pretty vil- 
Jage is overshadowed by a great white-walled cathedral or 
monastery, and the tribute these oppressors have levied upon the 
long-suffering natives has made them a ‘‘hand-to-mouth” race 
who fully realized that any surplus hoarded or any evidence of 
prosperity would bring down an extra tax upon their heads. 
Half the product of {their labor has always gone to the friars 
and the other half has usually been discounted for petty neces- 
sities before their crops ripened. So they have plodded on year 
after year, the debt of the previous season a standing mortgage 
against the labor of the next. 

The power and abuse in the name of the church are the 
monsters that have stretched their talons over the oppressed 
Filipinos for centuries. Every aspiring ambition has been dis- 
couraged ; every attempt at the improvement of their high- 
ways, which can hardly be dignified by the name of lanes, such 
as run to the back lots of- American farms ; and every effort 
at organization or the diffusion of intelligence has met with 
speedy and effective opposition. With half a chance the Tagal 
will make an industrious and skillful workman in occupations 
other than agriculture. The Manila and Dagupin Railroad is 
operated by natives. They run the engines, build the cars, act 
as conductors, brakemen, station-masters, and in the general 
offices at Manila many of them act as clerks and accountants, 
keeping double-entry books, operating the typewriter, tele- 
graphing, and in fact doing everything that is required in rail- 
roading. In the shops at Caloogan all the workmen are natives. 
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They rebuild the engines, make boilers, do fine lathe-work, and 
handle steam-hammers and all kinds of improved machinery 
satisfactorily and effectively. At Cavité, in the ship-yards, | 
have seen the native building launches, repairing ships in dry- 
dock, and operating in wood and iron to the entire satisfaction 
of the American naval constructors and engineers. In Manila 
I have seen him building houses, erecting masonry, paving 
streets, making cigars and cigarettes, operating street-car lines, 
working in iron, copper, brass, and silver, and engaged in every 
department of industry. In the Manila observatory I have seen 
him working over scientific instruments, computing delicate ob- 
servations in meteorological, seismic, astronomical, and mag- 
netic registration, where education and skillful intelligence are 
required. I have seen him as a school: master ; as acuré; as a 
navigator ; as a storekeeper ; as a surveyor ; as a ship-owner. 
There is no department of life where labor, brains, or skill is 
required that the native cannot compete successfully. Encour 
age him, govern him, and give him the reward of his labor, and 
he will develop into an American citizen, of whom Uncle Sam 
will be justly proud. EDWIN WILDMAN, 
Vice and Deputy Consul-General of the United 
States at Hong-Kong. 


No Holidays in the 
New York Post-office. 


THE CHRISTMAS SEASON MEANS A VAST AMOUNT OF PER- 
PLEXITY, WORRY, AND WORK FOR AN ARMY OF POSTAL 
CLERKS OF Both SEXES—CuRIOUS THINGS. 


THE New York post-office is the clearing-house of the coun- 
try for European mails, and the foreign department is espe- 
cially taxed about Christmas time. During last December the 
total number of pieces handled at the general post-office was 
62,066,492—nearly enough to give one to every man, woman and 
child in the country. Fifty million, three hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand, seven hundred and eight pieces were domestic 
mail-matter, and 11,726,784 foreign. Add to this about one- 
third as many pieces received at Station H to get the total 
amount of mail-matter handled at the New York post-office. In 
an average month the number of pieces handled at the general 
post-office is about 50,000,000, showing an increase of twenty- 
five per cent. due to Christmas. 

The foreign department at the general post-office is an inter- 
esting place on steamer days. Piles of mail rise and melt away 
on the distributing-tables as if by magic. At the steamship 
piers the scene is no less animated. A dozen or twenty-five men 
throw the sacks from the trucks into huge rope nets, in which 
they are hoisted on board and lowered into the hold. The sup- 
plementary mail, which usually reaches the steamer half an hour 
before sailing time, is sometimes so delayed by extra Christmas 
mail as to hold the steamer a few minutes. 

The bulk of Christmas mail for New York City people is de- 
livered through the various branch stations. It is a sight worth 
seeing to watch the carriers leaving any branch station on their 
first morning delivery the last week before Christmas. Some 
of them carry three huge sacks of mail, one on either side and 
one in front, weighing from sixty to ninety pounds each. Signs 
of Christmas mail appear early in the inquiry department, or 
dead-letter office, of the general post-office. Letters to ‘‘ Santa 
Claus ” begin to arrive at least six weeks before Christmas, and 
finally twenty-five to fifty such letters are received every day. 
All letters addressed to ‘‘Santa Claus,” whether stamped oi 
not, are turned over to W. W. Stone, who is known as *‘ the 
blind reader,” from his ability to read almost anything, from 
plain English to unintelligible hieroglyphics. The addresses on 
these letters locate Santa Claus in almost every conceivable part 
of the globe, and off of it. His best-known addresses are 
Heaven and the North Pole. Frequently they are sent to him 
in care of stores, and these, if properly stamped, are sent to the 
proper addresses, and are rarely returned to the post-office. ‘‘I 
have known instances,” said one of the clerks in the depart- 
ment, ‘‘where storekeepers have sent presents to children who 
have written to Santa Claus in their care, after ascertaining 
that their parents were actually too poor to buy them. But 
these cases are rare.” The following are typical letters ad- 
dressed to Santa Claus : 

‘** Dear santa Claus, plese send me a bicyicle an a pare of Kid 
glovs an a pare of rubbers and some Candy,” from an East Side 
boy. ‘* You needn’t mind about me much, but please send a 
wheel chair to my lame sister.” This one was neatly written by 
an East Side girl. One child said: ‘* Piease, Santa Claus, send 
something to make Mamma well, and some toys for me that 
wont make any noise.” Her request could fot be granted, for 
‘‘Mamma” was dead before Santa Claus could get there. One 
boy asked for ‘‘a sled with iron runners, because another boy 
on my street keeps running into me and I want to get even.” 
These letters are sent to the dead-letter 9ffice. 

Much work is occasioned about Christmas time by persons in 
foreign countries sending presents to their friends in America. 
To the poorer classes in Europe New York represents all of 
America, and no matter where in this country their friends re- 
side, they address their mail to New York, and expect them 
to receive it. Letters addressed to soldiers or sailors that can- 
not be delivered are sent to the Army or Navy Departments at 
Washington first, and then if they cannot be located, to the 
dead - letter office. The bursting of packages and the loss of 
wrappers with the addresses on them causes the most difficulty at 
Christmas time. All sorts of sharp-cornered articles are sent 
through the mails about this time, cutting through their wrap- 
pers in spite of the care of postal clerks. All postal clerks 
in offices and on trains are instructed to be especially care- 
ful of packages during the holiday season. More than 200,000 
letters and packages were handled in the inquiry department 
of the New York post-office during December. 

Another department where no calendar is needed to tell of 
the approach of Christmas is the package-inspection and rating 
department. Practically all the packages that go through the 
New York post-cffice are examined. Many persons seem utterly 
unable to resist the temptation to scribble a message upon the 
back of a photograph or the lid of a box. A written dedication 
in a book, or a written greeting, such as the conventional 
““Merry Christmas,” is allowable, but, with these exceptions, 
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any written word makes a package liable to letter-postage. The 
whole fly-leaf of a book may be filled with a dedicatory note, 
but any other words, as, for instance, ‘‘ See page 4,” would cause 
the package to be classed as written matter. 

Another common error is to put sealing-wax on the knot of 
the string around the package. Such a package is classed as 
‘‘sealed against inspection,” and must pay letter rates. The 
same rule applies to boxes that have their lids nailed or tacked 
on. The amount of money collected for insufficient postage is 
surprising. The average receipts in this department of the post- 
office are $200 a day, and the receipts for the three days before 
Christmas were slightly over $2,000. The receipts for the day 
before Christmas alone were $1,039. Packages are also inspect- 
ed for unmailable matter. Among articles classed as unmail- 
able are explosives, fire-arms (unless taken apart), liquids, or 
any articles destructive to mail-matter in transit, obscene or 
fraudulent matter, and glass. Foreign packages are all exam- 
ined for dutiable articles, and a special branch of the custom- 
house is maintained in the New York post-office for this pur- 
pose. The packages, after being inspected in the customs 
department, are turned over to the package-inspection depart- 
ment for collection of the duty. Added to the customs duty is 
the war tax, which the inspection department must also collect. 

The mails from the South, and from Cuba and Porto Rico 
and the far-off Philippines, brought many Christmas presents 
this year from the soldiers, for the most part souvenirs and 
photographs. 

Clerks in the money-order department expect to have their 
hours increased every year during December from eight hours 
to seventeen or eighteen hours a day. The great increase in 
work comes through the sending of money-orders to foreign 
countries. A large percentage of the Christmas presents sent 
to Europe are in the form of money-orders, and all orders sent 
by steamer from this port are certified at the New York post- 
office. The increase in this business is fully 200 per cent. over 
the normal during the month of December. The number of 
money-orders certified to foreign countries in an average month 
is about 70,000, representing about $1,200,000. The number cer- 
tified in December up to Christmas this year was a little over 
200,000, representing about $2,500,000. On Saturday, Decem- 
ber 17th, last, the last day on which Christmas mails leaving 
New York could leave to reach European destinations before 
Christmas, the steamers Umbria and La Champagne carried 
$350,000 in money-orders, of which $205,637 was for Great Brit- 
ain, $95,000 for Germany, $15,000 for Sweden, $8,659 for Italy, 
$6,484 for Switzerland, $6,663 for Austria, $3,895 for Norway, 
$2,973 for Hungary, $1,408 for Belgium, $896 for the Nether- 
lands, and the balance for other countries. This is the largest 
amount ever certified in one day at the New York post-office. 
The increase in the number of money-orders, both foreign and 
domestic, issued and paid at the New York post-office on ac- 
count of Christmas is fully 100 per cent. over the normal. 

EDWARD MARTIN CONLEY. 


‘‘ Turkey a la Dewey.” 


First THANKSGIVING-DAy CELEBRATION AT MANILA— A 
PLEASANT INTERVIEW WITH THE Mopest HERO OF 
THE PHILIPPINES. 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
December 10th, 1898.—Thanksgiving Day, November 24th, 1898, 
should be a memorable day in the annals of Philippine history, 
for, in a typical Manila house at 7 Calle de Iris, an example was 
set that must become general in these far-away islands, which, 
according to an enlightened native, were formed on the earth’s 
surface from the leavings on God’s hand after He had made the 
earth, the water, the air, and all that in them is. Father Algue, 
the chief of the Manila observatory, and the inventor of the 
baro-cyclono-meter, which traces the typhoon from its incep- 
tion among the Carolines, across the Philippines and over 
through the China Sea, was telling me the story as we stood 
before a new map of the United States that now hangs on the 
walls of the old Jesuit observatory and college. 

He said he was looking over the map one day with a native 
Tagal, and their eyes rested upon the groups of tiny islands 
that form the great south seas archipelego. The native had 
been instructed that God created all the earth, and, pointing to 
the Philippines and Carolines, the Tagal remarked: ‘‘ Well, 
after He made the eastern and western hemispheres, I think He 
must have bad some material left that clung to His fingers ; so, 
to get rid of it, He flung His hand across the southern seas and 
the refuse formed the Polynesia.” A glance at the map would 
almost verify the Filipino’s theory, for otherwise it is difficult 
to explain the formation of such a vast collection of islands, 
almost in mid-ocean. 

So occupied with the affairs of conquering and governing 
had the army and navy officials been that hitherto not a single 
public gathering of Uncle Sam’s officials in Manila had oc- 
curred. Consul Williams, realizing the appropriateness of the 
day, concluded to call together the admiral and his captains and 
the general and his chiefs of the army of occupation, to memo- 
rialize the Thanksgiving Day in the Philippines. A great. ban- 
quet-table was spread and covers were laid for thirty-four. 
The turkey is as plentiful in the Philippines as in New England 
barn-yards, and as we sat down before the familiar bird it was 
hard to imagine that 7,000 miles divided us from the land we 
represented. The band of the United States ship Baltimore 
discoursed national airs, including ‘‘ There’ll Be a Hot Time in 
the Old Town To-night,” and kept enthusiasm at a high pitch. 

Admiral Dewey was the central figure of the occasion, and 
was constantly surrounded by. groups of almost equally famous 
heroes of the Manila campaign. He is gracious and charm- 
ing in manner, and turns his hero-worshipers into admiring 
friends. I tried to give the admiral some illustrations of the 


penalty of fame; and told him how his name was chewed as. 


gum, cleansed people as soap, tickled people’s throats as sodas 
and cocktails, was smoked as cigars, encircled people’s necks as 
collars, decorated men’s bosoms as neck-scarfs, coveréd men’s 
heads as hats, was trampled under foot as: shoes, and was em- 
blazoned over cafés, theatres, and hotels. My recital seemed to 
please him, and his bright eyes twinkled as he said, laughingly : 
“J did not imagine that little target-practice before breakfast 
on the first of ‘s) © ring ¢ j 
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guage, but look here, I have a Dewey watch—and it's a num- 
ber one watch, too—with a case made from the Maine.” The 
admiral then remarked: ‘‘One of the manufacturers who had 
named a hat after me wished to send me one, and wrote me 
asking what size I now wore.” ‘And your reply 7? I asked. 
‘*Oh, I told him the same size that I wore before May 1st.” 

It is not often the privilege of mortals to pass informal con- 
versation with a live hero and go away carrying back to your 
private life the ideal that you cherished. Dewey is the typical, 
genial, natural American. He is a nervous, quick-witted man, 
who eschews publicity, and who puts on no “side” to awe and 
overwhelm his interiors in rank and importance. One goes out 
of his presence carrying the memory of having known a man, 
the idol of 70,000,060 of people, without having been made to 
feel the insignificance of being but one of those millions. He is 
an American of the Ainericans—not a demi-god for one to have 
boasted of kissing the hem of his garments. 

Consul Williams’s Thanksgiving menu was representative of 
the highest class of lithography in Manila, It was a folder, the 
front being an American flag emblazoned with the shield and 
eagle, ‘‘Thanksgiving Dinner” in gilt letters crossing the 
stripes ; ‘‘ America Forever” embellished the back, and inside 
was printed the menu; ‘‘Soup Filipino,” *‘ Fish & la Cavité,” 
and “ Turkey with Dewey sauce” being/characteristic dishes. 
In accordance with the consul’s wishes the health of the Presi- 
dent of the United States was drunk in ‘the champagne of the 
skies,” The guests of the memorable occasion were Rear-Admiral 
George Dewey, United States Navy: Brigadier-General Arthur 
McArthur, United States Army; Captain N. M. Dyer, United 
States Steamship Baltimore ; Lieutenant W. Braunerstruthers, 
captain of the port; Captain F. Singer, United States Steam- 
ship Manila ; Edwin Wildman, vice-consul-general, Hong-Kong ; 
Major Thomas Sternberg, paymaster United States Army; 
Brigadier-General Irving Hale ; Captain E. H. Leutz, United 
States Steamship Monterey; Major-General T. M. Anderson, 
Brigadier-General C. McReeve, H. A. Ramsden, British consul ; 
Lieutenant W. O. Bailey, Signal Corps ; E. C. Andree, Belgian 
consul; Captain Asa Walker, United States Steamship ('on- 
cord ; Chaplain Fleming, First California ; Brigadicr-General 
Samuel Obenshine ; Colonel Charles McClure, paymaster; Post- 
master F. W. Vaile ; Captain 8. P. Lamberton, United States 
Flag-ship Olympia ; Brigadier-General Harrison G. Otis, Mr. G. 
Hollman, M. E. Franklin Brooks, editor American ; Mr. M. J. 
T. McCutcheon, Chicago Record; M. E. Langly Jones, Asso- 
ciated Press ; Mr. T. Cowan, Manila Times; Mr. H. C. Jones, 
president Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank ; M. J. McLeod, Mr. 
E. H. Warner, Mr. W. P. McDonald, New York Journal: 
Consul O. F. Williams. EDWIN WILDMAN. 


Tacon ; a Popular Name in Havana. 


STREETS AND BUILDINGS NAMED AFTER THE FIRST GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF CuUBA—THE Famous TacOn THEATRE IN 
THE HANDS OF ENTERPRISING AMERICANS. 


ALTHOUGH it is undeniable that General Tacén was the first 
Governor-General of the island of Cuba that created differences 
between the Cubans and the Spaniards, protecting the latter 
against the former, he has undoubtedly been the first Governor 
that looked after the material prosperity of Cuba, and princi- 
pally the development of the city of Havana. To him is due 
the construction of the beautiful boulevard, that bears his name, 
beginning at Calzada Balascoin and terminating at the doors 
of the Castillo del Principe. The fish-market, situated at the 
beginning of Emperador Street, and which was afterward 
abolished on account of the order that fish must be sold ex- 
clusively in the Tacén Market, where fresh and live ones could 
be purchased at any time, was a notable improvement. The 
combined jail and prison is a magnificent building constructed 
in front of the entrance of the port and at the end of the Prado 
Boulevard, and was also a work initiated and built by General 
Tacon. 

The Tacén Market, known formerly as ‘‘ Plaza del Vapor,” 
was another building due to the progressive and initiative 
spirit of General Tacén. This building was destroyed by fire, 
but a new market was built on the same ground, which still 
continues to be known by the name of the general. So, also, 
the well-known theatre, which has a world-wide reputation, 
carries his name, or ‘‘ Teatro Tacén.” This enterprise was also 
due to his initiative spirit and protection. He aided the found- 
er, Mr. Francisco Marty y Torrens, in securing the means to 
put up a building, which, although many years have passed 
since its erection, has been an honor to the city of Havana, and 
until very lately has been considered to be the first theatre in 
America. The locality where the theatre stands is the most 
important one in Havana. In front is the square known as 
Central Park, where O’Reilly and Obispo streets terminate, and 
where the largest and most notable stores of the city are estab- 
lished. The inhabitants assemble at this park during the even. 
ings to enjoy the sea breezes and to hear the military bands. 

One of the side streets of the Tacén Theatre is San Rafael 
Street, which, like Obispo and O’Reilly streets, has upon it 
some of the finest stores of the city. Weare told that an Amer- 
ican company has acquired the property of this theatre, and 
there is no doubt that American enterprise will perpetuate the 
fame of this historic building, where the pegple of Havana have 
enjoyed hearing and seeing the principal artists of the world, 
including Patti, Tamberlik, and many others. The remainder 
of the block on which the Tacén stands can be readily utilized 
by the construction of a hotel and other modern buildings. 
This would make the locality the central point of Havana for all 
time, and the plan is being considered seriously by the Tacén 
Realty Company, a corporation recently organized and located 
at 27 William Street, New York. 


Financial—Low-priced Stocks. 


Wir investment stocks at such high figures, it would seem 
as if the speculative tendency should nm-anifest itself in the low- 
priced securities that have thus far, singularly enough, been 
greatly neglected, and, of course, new movements in new in- 
dustrials will tend to enliven matters. It is plain, however, 
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have their day, and though we are apparently in a year of 
great prosperity, [ have no doubt that considerable money will 
be made by venturesome men on the short side, at interesting 
intervals. Nor must it be forgotten that when the speculative 
excitement subsides on the stock-market it is liable to break ont 
in some other direction—in the produce market, perhaps, or 
even in the utterly neglected mining-stocks. Ex -Governor 
Flower, the leader of the market, believes that all good four-per- 
cent bonds will sell from par to 110 this year. 


** Ransom,” Buffalo: I would sell neither Manhattan nor New York 
Central. Before the close of the year developments affecting the wel- 
fare of both should advance them. 

‘** Geor,ze,’’ Rochester, New York : The proposed enormous increase 
in the capital of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company means an im- 
provement of its condition and connections and the enlargement of its 
fie'd, but it does not necessarily mean an immediate increase in the 
value of the stock, though I believe the latter will rise. 

*E. W. E.,” Chicago: I presume your inquiry refers to the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturing Light and fewer Company. The stock has 
had a rapid rise, and at this writing has suffered a reaction. I have 
been able to obtain little information about it, excepting that its 
friends are freely advising its purchase. 

‘*Snave,’’ Pennsylvania : the com nn! you refer to does business 
on the Consolidated Exchange + tesa a broker. The hea‘ of it was 
formerly a traveling salesman in the South, and afterward was in 
business in Florida. His exchange is largely patronized by women. 
The business is not a very large one. I should prefer to follow the ad- 
vice of some more substantial brokerage firm, 

**Canada,”’ Halifax, Nova Svotia: No one except an insider can 
make a prediction regarding American Sugarcommon. If the fight 
with the refineries goes on the stock will fall. If a combination is 
mnade with the outside refineries, the stock will advance much higher. 
The secrets of the company are well guarded. (2) I doubt if Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit will soon reach your figure. (8) lL would not buy 
either of these stocks on a margin. (4) Zimmerman & Forshay, 
Wall Street, is a reliable house. 

** Delta.”’ Utica: While I do not advise the purchase of any low- 
priced dividend-payer as an investment, I think well of Consolidated 
Ice common at present prices. The projected opposition of the artificial 
ice-makers will amount to nothing, for natural ice can be harvested at 
one-quarter the expense of the manufacture of artificial ice. ~The Con- 
solidated company has harvested an enormous crop both in Maine and in 
the Hudson River valley. The projected consolidation of all the ice in- 
terests into a gigantic corporation means much for the holders of Con- 
solidated Ice. 

* Reader,” St. Albans, Vermont: I would prefer the low-priced 
stocks if I went into the market at this late day--St. Louis and San 
Francisco common, Wabash and Erie common, and others of that 
class which have not had a generous rise. Of course this is mere 
speculation. There is little intrinsic value in these properties. Better 
stocks to buy, if you had a little more money, would be the low-priced 

referred securities, and also Pacifié Mail, Central Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific. Missouri, Kansas and Texas preferred, and Reading seconds 
preferred. (2) Any good four-per-cent. bond selling under par ought 
to return you a profit before the year is out. 

“A. R.,” Brooklyn: I think well of the Fort Worth and Denver 
City bonds at around eighty-six, and also of the St. Louis and South- 
western fours. Both should go higher unless the market has a severe 
setback. P. C. C. and St. Louis common has had a == substantial 
rise from the time it sold at about forty, a year ago. ‘The preferred 
has not risensomuch. Both are regarded favorably, the preferred 
especially, forinvestment. At present prices, however, I should pre- 
fer to purchase for investment some of the good four-per-cent. bonds 
approximating par. If 1 wanted a preferred stock I would buy Con- 
solidated Ice preferred, paying six per cent. annually, and selling, at 
this writing, at a little over ninety. Another excellent stock is Amer- 
ican Cable, selling at around par, and paying five per cent. 

JASPER. 


Life Insurance—A Good Report. 


OnE of the most prosperous New England companies is the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, of Springfield, Massachusetts. It 
was established in 1851, and the proportion of its premium re- 
ceipts paid to its pelicy-holders has always been very large. I 
am glad to notice that last year, under the presidency of Mr. 
John A. Hall, was one of the most prosperous in the company’s 
history. The new insurance issued during the year amounted 
to nearly $20,500,000, and the income was over $5,000,000. The 
surplus is now nearly $2,000,000,a gain for the year of over 
$200,000. Best of all, the year closes with no resisted claims 
outstanding, and with only $104,000 in unpaid losses for which, 
with the exception of one case, proofs have not been received. 
This includes every death-loss which the company had knowl- 
edge of at the close of the year. I am specially interested in tie 
fact that this company prints a list of assets of exceptionel 
value, embracing gilt-edged bonds, first mortgages, and securi- 
ties easily marketed at a premium. It disbursed to its policy- 
holders last year over $2,578,000, and increased its assets by 
nearly $1,700,000. Every reader who is interested in life insur- 
ance should study the report of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
and notice especially the high character of its investments, its 
generous payments to policy-holders, and the splendid addition 
to its surplus. 


‘*F, E, J.,’’ Kansas City: The Equitable Life of Iowa is a small com- 

any. It does no business in New York City. It should not be con- 

founded with the Equitable of New York,‘one of the vo » Most 
successful and trustworthy insurance companies in the world. 

“S. G.J.,” Jersey City, asks if I would prefer one of the great New 
York companies to the Metropolitan Life, for a twenty-year endow- 
ment policy. Icertainly would. I think the difference in the returgs 
from the latter would more than compensate for any difference in the 
first-premium cost. 

*R. W.,” Denver, Colorado: The Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, 
is not one of the largest companies, but it is well managed. Advise 

‘ou to get estimates also from the Mutual Life of New York, the New 
York Life, and the uitable, the Massachusetts Mutual, and the 
rennet Savings of New York, Compare results and make your 
selection. 

“LL. J.,” Albany, New York: The annual statement of the Home 
Life of New York bas been printed. It received from premiums dur- 
ing last year over $1,731,000, and its total receipts were nearly $2,250,- 
000. Out of this the total Grae to policy-holders ted 
only a little over $1,126,000. ere the rest of the money went isa 
question of interest to its policy -holders. 

“N.S. D.,” Jacksonville, Illinois, sends illustrations of a policy for 
$10.000, given by the Mutual Life and the New York Life. I have no 
preference. The payments are the same, and the returns offered do 
not substantially differ. Bear in mind that only guaranteed results 
should be considered. Estimates have no guarantee behind them. 
Either re is first-class. Nothing could be better. 

“J. T. B.,’’ New Orleans : You would be very foolish to drop your 

licy in the Mutual Life of New York. The one that is offered youin 
ts goes is certainly no better, and the security is nothing like that 
which the Mutual Life gives you. Life insurance is something that 
no man should speculate in. The surest thing he can get is what he 
wants. Your po in the Mutual Life has an absolute value for all 





time. 
“F.C. J.,” Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania : The American nm of 
Honor is an assessment association, which, like all other ti 


ions 
of its kind, insists that it gives insurance cheaper than the old-line 
companies. It, however, has the privilege, which the gld-line compa- 
nies do not have, of increasing the cost of insurance from year to year. 
So that the older a man grows the heavier ais assessments will be- 
come, while with an old-line policy, the older he grows the larger his 
dividends and benefits. It would not seem necessary to say more to 
any sensible man who contemplated taking out life insurance, 


She Herm. 


GAIL BORDEN EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. 


In 1856 Gail Borden introduced condensed milk, and from 
small beginning an enormous industry has resulted. The prod- 
uct of tens of thousands of cows is required to supply the 
demand for this superior infant food. No other equals it, 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE XIII. VOLUNTEER CAVALRY, 
TROOP A. 


The uniform here depicted is the one most fitted for, and generally used in, tropical campaigning. It is made of duck or drill of a light gray or buff, and consists of 
a blouse, fastened down the front with five brass buttons. It has a belt of the same material, over which is worn the web cartridge- and pistol-belt. It has four pockets, 
the two breast pockets having a small box-plait, and all of them close with a single-button flap. This blouse has also a box -plait down the back. The shoulder-straps, 
collar, cuffs, and pocket facings are of bright yellow cloth. The trousers are plain, with re-enforced seats. Light-brown canvas leggings are worn, and a light-gray felt 
campaign hat, the latter having the insignia of two crossed sabres. The regulation military saddle is used, with holster for carbine, The sabre, blanket, haversack. and 
utensils complete the outfit. 

Type XIV., next week, will show the uniforms of a group of United States volunteers. 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 


is due not only 1o the originality and sim- 
plicity of the combination, but also to the 
care and skill with which it is manufactured 
by scientific processes known to the CAL. 
FORNIA Fia Syrup Co. only, and we wish to 
impress upon all the importance of purchas- 
ing the true and original remedy. As the 
genuine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the CALIFoRNIA Fia Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
avoiding the worthless imitations manufact- 
ured by other parties. The high standihg 
of the CALIFoRNIA Fie Syrup Co, with the 
medical profession, and the satisfaction 
which the genuine Syrup of Figs has given 
to millions of families, make the name of 
the Company a guaranty of the excellence 
of its remedy. It is far in advance of all 
other laxatives, ‘as it acts on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels without irritating or weak- 
ening them, and it does not gripe nor 
nauseate, In order to get its beneficial 
effects, please remember the name of the 
Company— 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, 60 cents per bottle. 
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ie is pecuniarily valuable. to your 
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should make that value as sure 
| as possible. 


AA Life Tnsurance Policy 
Accomplishes This. eeee 


i Ordinary Policies from $500 to 
e $50,000. Premiums payable Yearly, 
: Half-Yearly, or Quarterly. 
Industrial Policies, $15 up. 
Premiums payable Weekly. 
Write for Information. 


\ Che Prudential Insurance Zo. 
t OF AMERICA, 
John F. Dryden, Pres. 
Home Office, . 
Newark, N.J. /fine “a <P 
PRUDENTIAL 
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THE VERY REASON, 
* Papa,” said Benny ry ‘* why are 
days of grace allowed on a note ?” 
“To avoid weeks of disgrace,” replied Mr. 
Bloobumper.—Judge. 


‘*A Recent Discovery.’’ 


Tue de Goncourt brothers had made the finest col- 
lection of Japanese rarities. Amateur experts and 
connoisseurs as they were, they had. above all, given 
themselves to the study of the rarest flowers of that 
country of blue and gold. One only had escaped their 
patient researches. the Funkia du Japon, which it was 
the good fortune of Oriza-Legrand to discover, and 
from which he has extracted the marvelous perfame 
of this name, which takes the lead amongst the Four 
Hundred. 


GOING WEST 
on the through cars and fast trains of the New York 
Central and Hudson River and the Michigan Central, 
** The Niagara Falls Route,” you will experience com- 
fort in a high degree, All trains passing Niagara 
Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 
Station. 





A TRIAL of two generations and more has been the 
test that proves Abbott's, the Original Angostura Bit- 
ters, to be the best tonic for family use. 


By an original and improved method of construct- 
ing the frame, the far-famed Sohmer Piano acquires 
extraordinary strength, and is enabled to sustain the 
enormous tensional strain of the strings. 


Dr. Srecert's Angostura Bitters is known al! over 
the world as the great regulator. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Soorn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ae. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhaa. 


THE SELFISH BICYCLER. 


‘*T s’POSE,” growled Farmer Hornbeak, sour- 
ly, ‘* that them bicyclers air entitled to half of 
the road——” 

2 Of course they are, Ezry,” said his good 
wife. 

** So I have Paes remarked !” snapped the old 
man. ‘“ But I don’t think they ought to take 
their half right out of the middle.”—Judge. 





THE SOCIAL FLIGHT SOUTHWARD. 





Brilliant Inauguration of the Southern 
* Resort Season—The New York and 
Florida Limited Enters Service. 





For several years the inauguration of the 
‘’ New York and Florida Limited” service 
between New York and St. Augustine, via 
Pennsylvania, Southern Railway and Flor- 
ida Central and Peninsular Railroad, has 
been recognized as the official opening of 
the Southern social season. This magnifi- 
cent train, conceded by all travelers and 
railroad men to be the finest in the world in 
appointments and furnishings, left New 
York Monday at 11.50 a.m., and is due in 























St. Augustine following day at 2.20 p.m., 
covering a run exceeding 1,000 miles in a 
little more than 24 hours. This train is 
composed exclusively of magnificent com- 
partment drawing-room, sleeping, observa- 
tion, library and café cars, and runs through 
solid to St. Augustine with the exception of 
one car which is detached at Columbia, 
8. C., for the convenience of Aiken and Au- 
gusta travelers. It furnishes also the best 
connections between the North and Bruns- 
wick and Jeky] Island through Everett, Ga. 

A large number of distinguished people 
and officials left yesterday on this train, and 
it will undoubtedly be the favorite train 
with society people this season, as it has 
been in the past. 
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GRAPHOPHONE 
CLUB essen. 


provides you with our $19.00 combina- 
tion for $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. The 
most successful and satisfactory plan for 
installment payments ever tried. Write 
now for full particulars. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY cagency pept., 


110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 












Absolute Securit 


Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


Must Bear Signature of 
. oy Ome wae, 


Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 











> FOR HEADACHE. 
SEE CARTERS FOR DIZZINESS. SEE 
FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
GENUINE IVER FOR TORPID LIVER. GENUINE 
WRAPPER. PILLS, |FOR CONSTIPATION. WRAPPER. 
* |FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 











GENUINE wvustnave NATURE, 
oft. | Purely Vegetable, 4c soel 











“PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 


HOME WORK for MEN and WOMEN. 


$10.:$20.—=. 


After reading the many advertisements 

that appear in the daily, weekly and monthly 
papers, offering HOME WORK, it may interest you 
to know that the Standard Manufacturing Co., of 
New York City, is one of the most reliable HOME 
WORK supply houses in America, and the publisher 
of any prominent newspaper or magazine will tell 
you so. 

A WORD TO THE WISE IS SUFFICIENT.—Beware of 
catch-penny advertisements. Don’t engage to work 
for any concern until you hear from us. 

POSITIVELY NO CANVASSING. 
tf you wish to work at something pleasant and profitable, write us at once, , 
part of the United States, Mexico or Canada. We have several branches of work that we give out, some of 
which requires no experience whatever. If youcannot devote your whole time to it you can earn $7. or $8 


a week by working an hour or two evenings. No waiting and writing for work, as is the case with other 
concerns, We guarantee to keep you busy the year round, Write at once. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. L.W. 142 West 23d St., New York City. 





We will send work to any 


TO AVOID .MISTAKES WRITE 
YOUR OWN NAME AND A 
DRESS PLAINLY. 








These Three 
Famous Magazines 
will be sent to you 
for one full year 
for a remittance of 


$2.68 


Ordinarily you would have to 
pay $3.00 for them. 





We are able to offer the combination, however, through favorable 
arrangements made with the publishers. We will send all three mag- 
azines to one address, or each magazine to a separate address, if you 
desire. What better Christmas gift could be made than either, or all 
three popular monthlies? 


RBeze Aza RAAB 
Singly they will cost $1.00. 
Collectively they will only cost $2.65. 











Remit by check, post-office order, or registered letter, to 


Brownell Subscription Agency, 
1{2 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


We refer to the publishers of this periodical for information regarding our reliability. 
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DISTRIBUTING HOLIDAY MAIL IN THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 


Say 
“Seen : 
*- 


4 
4 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW UNITED STATES MILITARY POST-OFFICE IN HAVANA. 





THE POST-OFFICE ORDER DEPARIMENT OF THE MILITARY POST-OFFICE IN HAVANA, 
SOLDIERS AT THE WINDOW WAITING FOR REMITTANCES FROM HOME. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 








HOISTING THE MAIL-BAGS ABOARD THE STEAMER AT NEW YORK, 


ACCUMULATION OF HOLIDAY MAIL ON THE DISTRIBUTING-TABLE IN THE 
NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 





EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE IN HAVANA, SHOWING 
AMBULANCE USED FOR MAIL-WAGON, 


Our First Cuban Post-office. 


HAVANA, January 10th, 1899.—Before the United States as a nation had taken possession 
of Cuba the Post-office Department, which is always at the head of the procession, had estab- 
lished in Havana an office through which Americans, and especially those attached to the 
army and other governmental offices, could send and receive mai] without having to submit 
to the long delays to which communication through the Havana post-office, in the hands of the 
Spaniards, subjected them. The new office was established in the centre of the city, a short 
distance from the principal hotels and a mile nearer the camps than the regular Spanish 
office. 

At tho head of the enterprise was C. S. Beaver, chief mail-clerk, with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, Florida. Mr. Beaver was sent at the request of the newspaper men in Havana 
representing papers in the United States. Many of them had known him at Tampa during 
the encampment of the Fifth and Fourth Army Corps there, and had seen him bring order 
out of chaos under the most trying circumstances, and on this account signed a petition to 
the Postmaster-General suggesting the necessity of a temporary United States post-office in 
Havana, and requesting that Mr. Beaver be sent in charge of it. Scarcely had the request 
been received in Washington before it was granted, and Mr. Beaver was ordered by telegraph 
to bring a force to Havana and open a military post-office 

The little post-office is not a palatial structure, but there is probably more work done in it 
than was ever done in the regular office, under Spanish dominion, in double the-same time. 
Such a thing as a free delivery has never been dreamed of by the people of Havana ; yet the 
city boasts of nearly a quarter of a million population. If mail is not addressed in care of 
the military post-office a week may elapse before you receive it at your hotel. or are able to 
get it at the general-delivery window. W.A. Varty, Jr. 


Fesrvuary 9 1899. 
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Of no other pipe tobacco can 
it be said—“*here is perfection 
of quality, delightful fragrance, 
mild, delicious flavor.” 


wale 





A Centlemanis Smoke 


has all these to commend it to 
the “ particular’ pipe-smoker. 
Buy it “next time.” 





A liberal sample —enough for 
@ proper trial of Yale Mixture— 
will be mailed prepaid anywhere 
for 25 cts. Send postage stamps. 











Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., 
uccessor. Baltimore, 
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FLORIDA. 


FORTNIGHTLY TOURS VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





Tue midwinter exodus has begun. The discom- 
rts and dangers of our Northern winter are direct- 
ig attention to the sunny lands of the South. 

The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour to Jackson- 

ille, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New 
York and Philadelphia January 24th. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transporta- 
tion, Pullman accommodations (one berth), and 
meals en route in both directions while traveling on 
the special train, will be sold at the following rates: 
New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. $48.00 ; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information ap- 
ply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 Broad- 
way, New York, or to George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 





LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 


THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hote] 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


ARION SOCIETY. 


GRAND MASQUERADE BALL, 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
FRIDAY, Fess. 107Tu, 1899, 


Tickets, $10 for lady and gentleman; extra ladies’ 
tickets, $5; may be obtained at Arion Hall, 59th st. and 
Park ave, headquarters; Hanft Bros., corner Madison 
ave. and 58th st.; Ogden & Katzenmayer, 20 Liberty 
st.; Wm. Juergensen, 48 Exchange place; Wm. Barth- 
man, 174 Broadway, corner Maiden Lane; Peter Wie- 
derer, 521 Broadway: Sohmer & Co., 149-155 East 14th st., 
and 170 Fifth ave., corner 22d*st.;: Chas. W. Schumann & 
Sons, 987 Broadway: Lurch Piano Co., 387 4th ave., cor- 
ner 2th st.; Gotthelf Falck, 156 East 125th st.; Tyson & 
Co., Fifth Avenue Hotel. A limited number of boxes 
ae seats can be had at Arion Hall, 59th st. and 

-ark ave. 


Stubborn Golds 


that hang on and make life a 
burden may soon be relieved 
and ultimately cured by 


HALE’S Honey of 


Horehound and Tar 


a simple remedy, with no dis- 
agreeable after-effects. It has 
a tonic action on the throat 
and lungs which makes it in- 
valuable in this changeable 
climate. Of all druggists, 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 











Send us youraddresg 

and we will snow you 

howto make $3aday 

. absolutely sure, we 

furnish the work and teach you free; you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 

—, papain te fully ¥ — - weg — sear proms 
of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure, e at once. 

ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO, Box 718, DETROIT, MICH. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 oar. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 


COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


Troy, N. Y. 


















| BARKER’S 
BRANDS 


- Wm. Barker, 
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NO FRIEND LIKE AN OLD FRIEND. 


In these days of a ey of brands it is re- 
freshing to turn to an old friend like Heublein’s 
* Club Cocktails,” and know that here is one which 
does not heve to be taken on faith. Years of experi- 
ence have made * Club Cocktails ** the perfect blend 
of liquors that they are, and years of use have made 
them household words all over the country. Ask at 
any Hotel, Club-House, Café, or Fancy Grocer’s, 
which is the best, and the answer every time will be 
Heublein’s *‘ Club Cocktails.’ The secret of their 
well-deserved popularity is that they are made en- 
tirely by ectull weight and measurement, from the 
best quality of liquors, and kept six months before 
being bottled, thus insuring a perfect drink. 

Heublein’s ** Club Cocktails” are made in seven 
varieti~s : Manhattan. Martini, Vermouth, Holland 
Gin, York, Tom Gin, and Whiskey, all of the same 
uniform high grade, and all worthy of a place in 
the cellar of every connoisseur in the land. 


b 
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MANHATTAN, 
MarrTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN, 
VERMOUTH, AND YORK. 


ACocktTait Must Be 
Cop To Be Goon; To 
Serve In PerFect 
ConpiTion, Pour 

Over Crackep Ice, 
(Not SHaven) Stir 
Ano Strain OFF. 


GF HEUBLEIN& BRO 
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Royalty 


En Route 
To California 


Could command no better 
service than that enjoyed 
by every passenger on 
The California Limited, 
via Santa Fé Route. 

It is the best service 
known in modern railway 
travel, 





Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
CHICAGO. 
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GUARANTEED. 


SHE takes each patent medicine, 
Though only troubled with the vapors, 
And then a testimonial sends ; 
And here’s where her ambition ends— 
To see her picture in the papers. 
—Judge. 
Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


THE encouragement of products which are known 
to be of absolute purity, and which in addition have 
nourishing and tonic properties of a high order, is 
worthy of favorable comment. In this age of adul- 
teration, of imitation, when every successful pro- 
duction has its counterfeit, it is necessary to look 
twice at a purchase before being assured of its gen- 
uineness. This difficulty has in a measure been 
overcome in Eagle Liqueurs by the original and 
handsome style of botile used, and by the eagle 
with outstretched wings resting on the American 
shield, produced in relief in gold by a new process 
Aside from the originality of this unique style of 
package, each bottle has wrapped with it the certifi- 
cate of the distillers--Rheinstrom Brothers, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio—guaranteeing absolute purity and supe- 
riority over other liqueurs of its Kind: As Eagle 
Liqueurs are the only truly American production, 
and are of unquestioned superiority to the foreign 
product, the distillers are certainly worthy of un- 


stinted praise and encouragement in establishing a 
standard which is now recognized throughout the 
world. No more delicious beverage, used either 


lain or in combination with other liqueurs, can be 
‘ound, while the tonic and digestive properties of 
the various kinds are well suited to all tempera- 
ments and conditions. 


ON TO HAVANA! 


YANKEE ENTERPRISE RAPIDLY FoLLows YANKEE 
ConQuEST. 


Havana ONLY 16 Hours Away! 


Ir is interesting to note the rapid development of 
trade and commerce with Cuba, now that the 
troubled island has been released from its centuries 
of misrule. The policy formerly governing the 
* Pearl of the Antilles*’ was not conducive to the in- 
vestment of new capital nor the embarkation of new 
enterprises in the island. While the natural re- 
sources of Cuba have been recognized for years as 
equal, if ‘not superior, to those of any territory of 
equal size on the face of the globe, the development 
of these rosources has been stunted and dwarfed by 
the masters of Cuba's destinies. 

But now all is changed. Although Cuba has had 
the positive assurance of freedom but a very few 
weeks, in this few weeks capital has been invested, 
railroads started, public improvements undertaken, 
and, what is perhaps the most interesting to this 
country, Havana has, by the inauguration of a new 
steamship line, been brought wy | hours nearer to 
the United States than was ever before considered 
even possible. 

December 4th there was inaugurated anew and 
direct line of magnificent steamships from Miami, 
Florida (the southernmost railroad port in the 
United States), direct to Havana, without making a 
stop on the way. The service via the * Miami 
Route,"’ which is operated by the Florida East Coast 
Steamship Company, is perfection itself, and as it 
makes the trip with only one night on the water, has 
proven its exceeding popularity with Cuban travel- 
ers. The steamship Miami, which at present per- 
forms this excellent twice-a-week service, is the 
finest vessel of her class ever built by the Cramps, 
being a steel, twin-screw vessel of beautiful propor- 
tions and luxurious furnishings, with passenger ac- 
commodations equal to any of the famous Atlantic 
liners, and with a cuisine whichis on a par with that 
of the famous hotels in St. Augustine, Palm Beach, 
and Miami, which are owned by the same system. 

The route from Jacksonville south, is via the fa- 
mous resorts of the world-renowned East Coast of 
Florida—St. Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Rock- 
ledge, Titusville, Palm Beach, and Miami, and tour- 
ists may stop at all or any of these points if desired. 

Passengers from the North and East can take 
through limited trains to Miami, making immediate 
connection for Havana. Tickets, sleepers, state- 
rooms, and all information will be furnished by Mr. 
C. Ironmonger, Eastern Passenger Agent, Florida 
roa Coast Railway, No. 319 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


FLORIDA AND THE GULF COAST. 


Tue Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 
has a perfect system of through sleeping-car lines 
from all points north and west to principal points in 
Florida. It makes direct connections with steamer 
lines for Havana and other ports of the West Indies 

This company has, also, the most perfect system 
of through sleeping-car lines from points in the 
North to the winter resorts on the beautiful Gulf 
coast between Mobile and New Orleans. 

Before deciding upon your trip for the winter, 
write for descriptive folders to C. P. Atmore, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Free Trial Package 
covery Mailed to 


of This New Dis- 
Every Man Send- 


ing Name and Address—Quickly 
Restores Strength and Vigor. 


Free trial packages of a most remarkable rem- 
edy are being mailed to all who will write the 
State Medical Institute. They cured so many men 
who had battled for years against the mental 
and physical suffering of lost manhood that the 
Institute has decid to distribute free trial 
packages to all who write. It is a home treat- 
ment and all men who suffer with any form of 
sexual weakness resulting from youthful folly, 
So loss of strength and memory, w 

ack, varicocele, or emaciation of parts can now 
cure themselves at home. 

The remedy has a peculiarly grateful effect of 
—- ond, seems to ow he iy = . the grt 
location, ng strength and development just 
where it is needed. It cures all the ills and 


troubles that come from years of misuse of the 
natural functions and has been an absolute suc- 
cess in all cases. A request to the State Medical 
lustitute, 645 First National Bank Building, Ft 
Wayne, Ind., stating that you desire one of their 
free trial kages will be complied with promptly 
The Institute is desirous of reaching that great 
class of men who are unable to leave home to be 
treated, and the free sample will enable them to 
see how easy it is to be cured of sexual weakness 
when the proper remedies are employed. The 
Institute rakes no restrictions. Any man who 
writes will be sent a free sample, carefully sealed 
in a plain kage, so that its recipient need have 
no fear of embarrassment or publicity. Readers 





are requested to write without delay. 

















Original } 
Pepsin 
: Gum 


‘Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 2 
All Others Are Imitations. i 
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OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND 
W ASHINGTON. 


Srx-pay Tour VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





THE first of the present series of personally-con- 
ducted coments aan Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
leave New York and Philadelphia on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 28th. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route 
in both directions, transfers of passengers and bag- 
gage, hotel accommodations at Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary expense for a 
period of six days — will be sold at rate of $34.00 from 
New York, Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from 
Trenton ; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other stations, 

Ovp Point Comrort ONLY. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths days’ 
board at that place, and good to return direct by 
regular trains within six days, will be sold in con- 
nection with this tour at rate of $15.00 from New 
York ; $13.50 from Trenton ; $12.50 from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New 
York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


“WINTER VACATIONS” IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


HAVE you ever tried a midwinter vacation trip to the 
country ? To most people this idea will savor decid- 
edly of novelty, perhaps of absurdity; but these same 
good people would be surprised to know how many 
overworked business men, and women, too, are get 
ting into the habit of ‘resting up* in just such an 
unwonted way. Many carnot spare the time neces- 
sury to take the familiar trip South, especially in these 
busy days of ‘‘expansion’’ and business revival: 
hence the inauguration of this new and sensible cus- 
tom of runving off to the snow-clad hills for a brief 
respite from city cares. 

For the accommodation of this growing winter pa- 
tronage the enterprising proprietors of a number of 
comfortable hotels and boarding-places in southwest 
New Hampshire and the mountains have for several 
seasons been keeping open house all winter, and they 
are finding it a paying innovation. The name and 
location of these places, together with any other de- 
sired information, may be had by application to the 
General Passenger Department of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, Boston. 


A SUPERB PIANO. 


THERE is no piano manufactured that is so uni- 
versally commended by expert performers, and so 
admired by the rank and file of players, as the 
Sohmer, It is not a cheap piano, built merely for 
selling ; but considering its countless points of su- 
periority, its matchless purity and richness of tone, 
and the marvelous beauty of the instrument, it is 
the cheapest piano anywhere manufactured. It is 
pane y unrivaled. — From The Christian Na- 

ion. 


A POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE 


Pulling modem Pullman sleeping, dining. café parlor- 
cars, and fine coaches, makes it a pleasure to take 
a railroad journey. Two such trains leave Chicago 
daily for St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, and Duluth 
via Wisconsin Central lines. Your nearest ticket 
agent can give you complete information. James C. 
Pond, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 




















itrests with qe whether yoa continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous cigrens, expels nico- 





makes zou strong 
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THE PLAZA HOTEL 


FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. 
e 59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 





THE PLAZA HOTEL. 





MONTEBELLO BRUT 1(880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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THE YOUTHFUL 


“Say, Tom, ain’t she a beaut ? 
Do yer wonder at my losin’ my head ?” 

















HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y. 





oI Rieenold 
Constabbe AECa, 


Lyons Foulards. 


Spring styles and colorings in 
Printed Foulards, 


India Silks, Soft and Uncrushable Satins. 


Corahs. 


NEW YORK. 


19th st. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SUH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade, 
Our name spells— 
s—_O—H——-M—_E—-—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave. cor, 22d St. 


FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for catalogues. 150 engravings. 

N. P. BOYER & CO., CoaTEsvVILLE, Pa, 


| ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Eaclusive use of Pictures a 
LESLIE'S WEEK 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated nay vow and 
=. —_ ure Sets with Deseriptive FREE, 
WILLIAM H, BRAU 
1324 Chestnut St.. 
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Philadelphia. 





FIRE OF LOVE. 


I tell yer de poickry of motion ain’t in it wid her. 


| YEARS 
OLD 


BatrimoRERYE 


W et 
*LanaHan ds 50m 
ALTimoRE 





The Purest Type 


OF THE 
Purest Whiskey. 


Sold at all First-class Cafes and Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















A MODEL TRAIN 


VESTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED, WITH 


Observation and Dining-Cars 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 
vie Philadelphia Faittmore 
F RV/ a WASHINGT 
Complete Pullman nents to Louis- 
bg bg ° H. W. FULLER: ties. aan 


FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN ~ Wasuineton, D.C, 





mL Your Work? 


i ry. If you are dissatisfied 
= Me with your eae sage your sal- 


a 0 
succes , wi write to The International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 


and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the ical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, ‘Architecture, or any of. 
the Civil En ineering Courses are 
soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. Write 

for pamphlets. 
The International 





























§ SMITH & WESSON 
E Revolver in the house. 
; All calibers; long or short barrel. 
Write for descriptive catalogue. 
SMITH & WESSON, 












INCORPORATED 185 


THE MASSACHUSETIS 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





Joun A. HALL, President. 


Henry S. Les, Vice-President, 


Henry M. Puiuips, Secretary. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 





Percenta -e 











1888. 1898, Gains. of Gain 

PremiumIncome, $1,667,543.71 $4,101,925.85 $2,434,382.14 145.99 
Interestand Rents, 463,205.25 942,648.40 479,443.15 1038.51 
TOTAL, $2,130,748.96 $5.044,574.25 2,913,825.29 186.75 

| Assets, $9,565,522.65  $22,035,448.27 $12,469,925.62 130.36 
Amomsured, $49,480,584.00 $115,678,483.00 $66,197,899.00 133.79 
Surplus, $755,527.61 $1,959,503.16  $1,208,975.55 159.36 


Since its organization THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
has paid to its policy-holders 


In Death Claims, $17,3857,733.70. 
Endowments Matured, $2,956,593.00. 
Dividends, $8,259,757.85. 





DECEMBER 3ist, 1898. 
Assets, $22,035,448.27. Liabilities, $20,075,945.11. 
Surplus, $1,959,503.16. 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
THE AGE OF HUMANITY, SCIENCE 
AND INVENTION 


LIEBIGCG 


INDISPENSABLE IN THE 
EKITCGHED AND THE 
SICK ROOM 


PANY'S| 


INVALUABLE TO THE 
ARMY AND THE 5 
HOSPITAL 
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REGULATE 
THE LIVER 


10¢ 25¢50<¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 

















Best Line to Chicago sal the West-The New York Central. 


